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Debt: MPs demand action 
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THE NEW 
SLAVERY 


Ewen MacAskfll, ChMT 
Political Correspondent 


L eading western 
countries are sev- 
erely criticised for 
lack of speed and 
political will in 
dealing with the 
, debt crisis engulfing the 
j world's poorest countries, ac- 
cording to a scathing Com- 
mons select committee report 
obtained by the Guardian. 

The influential Interna- 
tional Development Commit- 
tee, whose six-month investi- 
gation into the debt crisis is 
to be published on Thursday, 
describes as “slow and inade- 
quate” the initiative proudly 
launched by Western 
oountdes two years ago to 


help the most heavily in- 
debted poor countries (HIPC). 

The committee supports the 
Jubilee 2000 campaign, an 
umbrella group for aid chari- 
ties, pressing in the run-up to 
the Birmingham summit this 
weekend of Tony Blair, Presi- 
dent Clinton and other G8 

leaders for debts to the poor- 
est countries to be wiped out 
to mark the miiiawntimi- "In 
two days' time, debt relief will 
be discussed at the meeting in 
Birmingham. Ibis opportu- 
nity must be grasped," says 
the report “It is vital that the 
issues we have raised in this 
report are discussed and 
resolved if the HIPC initiative 
is to be successful in resolv- 
ing the debt problems facing 
the poorest countries in the 
world once and for alL” 


The cross-party committee 
took evidence tram the Chan- 
cellor, Gordon Brown, and 
the International Develop- 
ment Secretary. Clare Short, 
as well as from civil servants 
and aid agencies such as 

Onfam 

Although the leaked 33-page 
report backs the efforts of Mr 
Brown and Ms Short in trying 
to get Germany, Japan and 
other sluggish countries to do 
their part, the MPs take a 
side-swipe at the pair. Unim- 
pressed with promises to in- 
crease the British aid budget, 
the MPs demand that Mr 
Brown and Ms Short set a 
deadline for meeting the UN 
aid target 

The Government has 
pledged to increase its aid 
contribution from 0.27 per 


cent of the total national in- 
come. £2J2 billion, to 0.7 per 
cent the UN target, which at 
present would amount to £Ek6 
billion, but has avoided set- 
ting a timetable. GDP at pres- 
ent is £800 billion. 

The committee, which in- 
cludes Labour MPs Benue 
Grant and Oona King, the 
Liberal Democrat Jenny 
Tonge, and Conservative 
Bowen Wells, its chairman, 
visited Rwanda, Kenya and 
Uganda in February and 
March as part of its 
investigation. 

The MPs describe the HPIC 
debt relief programme as 
flawed and having “serious 
shortfalls'’. 

They urge a series of 

rrfnrms aimed at faster help 
for the poorest countries. 
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Style council. . - Pam Birchall takes wear aa mayor from Armhnd Watte, who re^g^ed rather than abandon his wardrobe 


PHorooHAP#®B5^§H<xu»e 


Pam became mayor 


ftofyCamifl 

( N THE intoxicating days 

of election victory It 
seemed right to P* 88 ™* 
torch to young peopIe^Tbe 
future shimmered with 
renewal, energy, daring. 

tough, choices. .. 1lwr 

; Butnofaody saidarnytmn* 

about -wearing a tI 

ffae council dtfjnbeM* J * 

alflrtS jeans or ttrtner^A^ 

the Pqbtical 


Colleagues were un- 
moved by pleas from 39- 
y ear-old Arm and Watts 
that his attire had fancy 
labels such as Calvin Klein. 
Ralph Lauren and Nike. 
Voters in Cfoepstow, on the 
Welsh border, they decided, 
would settle for nothing 

less than a mayor In a sober 

three-piece suit. i 

TheyU be. settling for ai 
shirt as . well tomorrow 
when” deputy mayor Pam 
Birchall, aged 62, takes 
over-from Mr -Watts, who 
resigned ratherthan aban- 
don his wardrobe- 


: -This is a step baric Into 
foe dark ages of politics. I 
really don't see- the point in 
wearing a suit, shirt and tie 
to alt around tn council 
meetings,” said Mr Watts, a 
BhirHe and a hairdresser. 

1 He yesterday wore white 
Levi- cords, Nike air rift 
- trainers and a red Versace 
tank top. 

“Anfoe councillors know 
ftar-ii other and although 
<the meetings are public, 
they are so boring that no 
one else attends- I don’t 
think’ they Hked my hair 
either. It’s a Mt like Gaul- 
tier, short back and sides 
with a French crop." 

Mr Watts was the only 
Lab our councillor to op- 
pose Mrs Bfrcball’s . sug- 
gested dress code for men. 

“I was ' very hurt that 
they were prepared to 
make personal remarks 


about mein a council meet- 
ing, especially as almost all 
of them are way over 40.” 

Designer items could be 
much more expensive than 
tweedy suits. A Calvin 
Klein T-shirt could cost 
£50, tank tops and Jeans 
even more. For official 
functions Mr Watts wore 
an Armani or Hugo Boss 
salt, which cost around 
£500 each. 

“I respected their age and 
wisdom, but they should 
have respected that my 
ideas were fresher. We are 
trying to attract young 
people on to the town coun- 
cil but this is Just going to 
turn people away." 

Mrs Birchall. a grand- 
mother and retired nurse, 
said she regretted Mr 
Watts’s departure hut felt 
the party would benefit 
from a nattier dresser. 


mainly located in sub-Saha- 
ran Africa. 

The recommendations 
include: 

• HPIC programme to be 
speeded up by cutting from 
six years to three the check 
on a country’s track record 
required before granting 
relief 

• The Government to press 
for the Sflte of International 
Monetary Fund gold to help 
finance HPIC. 

• The stringent criteria for 
dec iding whether a country 
can sustain a debt-relief pro- 
gramme be relaxed, by in- 
cluding domestic as well as 
extern al debt. This will allow 
spending on h ealth , education 
and social services to be 
taken into account 

• An end to secrecy in the 


HPIC process and force World 
Rank and International Mon- 
etary Fund publicly to justify 
debt decisions. 

• The British government 
should contribute to the $60 
million needed to service 
Rwanda's debts and should 
urge other countries, particu- 
larly France, to cancel debt 
incurred by the previous 
regime. 

The report was timed to 
come out just before the G8 
meeting, and challenges Mr 
Blair. Mr Clinton and the 
other Western leaders to dem- 
onstrate the political will 
needed to overcome the debt 
crisis. 

Although the MPs support 
debt cancellation, they reject 
a rail by Jubilee 2000 for Brit- 
ain to act unilaterally to wipe 


out debts. They insist it is 
important for Mr Brown to 
stay at foe negotiating table 
trying to persuade Western 
countries less sympathetic to 
debt relief. 

The charity ActianAid yes- 
terday urged the interna- 
tional community to take a 
long-term approach to con- 
trolling Third World debt — 
and riaintPri a majority of 
MPs believed the loans 
should be written ofll 

ActionAid said an Opinion 
Leader Research survey of 98 
MPS, chosen to reflect foe 
Commons’ political make-tzp, 
found 77 per cent believed the 
debt should be cancelled by 
2000. 

Write off ifatrts, say 
agendas, page S 


Sandline ‘had 
FO warning 
over arms’ 


LucyWard, 

Richard Norton- Tkytor 
andEdOtoug Mln 
hi Johannesburg 


F oreign Office offi- 
cials specifically 
warned Sandline not 
to breach the UN 
embargo on arms 
sales to Sierra Leone in secret 
talks with, the mercenary 
company earlier thi« year, a 
cabinet sonree told the 
Guardian last night 
Officials were said to have 
acted “quite properly” in 
their dealings with the com- 
pany. The latest claim rama 
on a day when, in a signifi- 
cant nhang a of tack, Tony 
Blair switched the focus from 
prior FO knowledge of Sand- 
line’s intervention in the 
ccranter coup to the fact that 
Britain helped restore an 
elected regime. 

By claiming that Sandline 
was specifically warned not 
to transgress the UN edict; 
foe Government is shifting 
the blame away from o ff icials 
nnri ministers and cm to foe. 
company — even if mistakes 
were made in Whitehall. 

- Sandline has insisted It 
gave ‘foil briefings” to seven 
named FO officials. It says the 
company was involved “quite 
openly and with the fun prior 
knowledge and approval of 
Her Majesty's Government”. 

The company was unavail- 
able to comment on what it 
was told by FO officials. It 
said that it was cooperating 
folly with the criminal inves- 
tigation into irfRiii* bring 
conducted bv Cu st o m s. 

Mr Blair sought to regain 
the initiative for the Govern- 
ment «mtd mounting criti- 
cism by claiming British offi- 
cials had been “quite right” 
to work to reinstate foe over 
thrown president Ahmed 
Kabbah to power. 

As his officials spoke about 
“the good guys” winning 
when British mercenaries 
supplied arms to help rein- 
state the government of Presi- 
dent Kabbah, Mr Blair's inter- 
vention eased the pressure on 
Robin Cook, foe Foreign Sec- 
retary, and FO officials at the 
centre <rf the affitir by playing 
down the controversy as 
“hoo-ba”. 

He wait out of his way to 
pay tribute to the "superb 
job” done by Peter Penfold, 
the British High. Commis- 
sioner in Sierra Leone who, 
according to SantMne, -first 


“1 admit Pm old fash- 
ioned but some of the 
clothes Armand wears are 
1 just not right. In the cham- 
ber I Uke shirts. I don’t like 
| T-shirts and tank tops and I 
> certainly don’t like shorts. 

“I believe that if we are 
1 elected we have a doty to 
i maint ain high standards 
j and that includes a dress 
1 code.” 

Mrs Birchall. who chose 
as her deputy Bob Carey, 
32, ’ foe council’s second- 
youngest member, admit- 
ted owning a 'pair of jeans. 
“But I only wear them in 
; the garden." 

Her ideally dressed man 
I was a cross between her 
husband, Dennis, a retired 
army warrant officer, and 
Clark Gable, “dark didn’t 
always have his shirt on, 
hot he wasn't in the council 
chamb er." 


approached the company on 
behalf of President Kabbah. 

Mr Blair is backing Mr 
Cock and Mr Lloyd to the hilt, 
though his dr am atic change 
of tactics prompted opposi- 
tion accusations that the 
Prime Minister was suggest- 
ing foe ends Justified foe 
means — despite foe Govern- 
ment’s proclaimed “ethical” 
foreign policy. 

The Prime Minister’s move 
on to the offensive — reflect- 
ing the Blair government's 
characteristic unease with 
any challenge to its Integrity 
— was condemned as a sign of 
panic by the Tory leader, Wil- 
liam Hague. 

Ee said the comments had 
undermined the Customs in- 
vestigation into allegations of 
criminal misconduct and bad 


contradicted Mr Cook's state- 
ment in the Commons last 
week that breaches of the UN 
embargo on arms to Sierra 
Leone were a very serious 
matter. 

Menzies Campbell, foreign 
affairs spokesman for the Lib- 
eral Democrats, said: "If what 
Mr Blair Is saying is endors- 
ing the principle of foe end 
justifying the means this does 
not square with his admis- 
sion last week that a breach 
of the Security Council reso- 
lution would be inconsistent 
with an ethical foreign 
policy.” 

Junior foreign offira minis- 
turn to page 3, column 1 

The SmffiM affair, page 1 1; 
Hugo Young, page 88 
Letters, page 0 



No radio this small 
ever sounded so big. 

Introducing (be Bose* Wave* radio. 

Fnjny dig disrino’ sound of strings in your kitchen. Or the 
full orchestra in your bedroom. The new Bose TO*ve radio fills 
any room with rich, dear; unexpectedly lifelike sound. Bor you 
wont find this small wonder in any store. The Wkve radio is 
only available direct from Bose. 

Hearing reaDy is believing. 

Audition die "Stove radio in your own home far 14 days. 
Call us today for more information about die %ve radio or to 
team more about our in-home trial and satisfaction guarantee. 
Oq to receive an information pack, send/fax die coupon below. 
And discover why Sky News said, “This box of tricks ... sounds 
like a full orchestra". 

Call toda y 

0800 022 044 
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Getting away 
with Murdoch 



Simon Hoggart 


T HE Rupert Murdoch 
(Protection) Bfflgotits 
second reading in the 
Commons yesterday. 

Not that anyone calls the 

measure anything so crude. 
Instead it is dubbed the Com- 
petition BUI, or as Margaret 
Beckett called it, “a bill for 
business, for consumers and 
for jobs". (An interesting New 
Labour order of priorities 
there.) 

The bill started its life In the 
House of Lords, where the 
peers inserted an amendment 
that would prevent "preda- 
tory pricing" of newspapers, 
something Mr Murdoch peri- 
odically does in the hopes of 
driving his competitors out of 
business. Now and again the 
price of the Times dives to lop, 
though even then it is not 
such good value as the 
Guardian. 

(This is proof that Intoler- 
able sycophancy and greasing 
is not confined to the Cham- 
ber of the House of Commons. 
We Guardian Guys could be a 
rival to the Blair Babes.) 

Mrs Beckett's view is that 

yOQ rannn t legislate a gains t 

this even ifyou wanted to. 
Newspapers are forever mak- 
ing special offers or giving 
away goodies with the paper. 
AH you would be doing, the 
President of the Board of 
Trade said, is freezing the 
newspaper industry in its 
present state, with no paper 
allowed to gain readers or 
even to start up from scratch. 

Plenty of Labour MPs dis- 
agreed. Chris Mullin wanted a 
promise that, if there wasa 
case of "dear and gross" 
abuse in the newspaper busi- 
ness. then the Government 
would have to go “hack to the 
drawing board” to sort it an 


Review 


out He meant the Times. Mrs 
Beckett made a puzzling reply, 
'•Parliament has decided," 
ahe declared, “that it is illegal 
for one person to murder 
another.” 

What was she an about? Tm 
sure Mr Mullin dislikes 

Rupert Murdoch as much as 
the next Old Labour MP, but 
he hadn't actually called for 

him to be garrotted by trained 


She continued- "But yon 
cannot savin a minister that 
because murder is illegal, and 
you believe that a certain per- 
son is guffly of murder, the 
minister should give you an 
assurance that the person wm 
be charged and punished for 

murder.” 

Aha! It was almost possible 
to work oat what she meant 
You couldn’t single out Mr 
Murdoch. (I attended the same 
party as Mr Murdoch the 
other day. It was in the Lon- 
don Aquarium. The sharks 
looked at the great publisher, 
bathe avoided looking at the 
sharks.) 

Later Martin BeH, who 
sounds more weary and embit- 
tered every time he speaks, 
made the shortest speech of 
the afternoon. The clause did 
not make some general point, 
he said — “it is very much 
about Mr Murdoch”. Mr Mur- 
doch had b uilt up a huge 
reserve of money, with which 
be could support predatory 
pricing, by being given a near 
monopoly on cable and satel- 
lite broadcasting. 

"Favours were sought 
Favours were given. Tele- 
phone calls were exchanged 
...There was a culture of 
greed in the body politic and 
the people dealt with that at 
the last election. 

•There is a culture of greed 

in the newspaper industry. I 
believe that we can mid it and 
the people who sent us here 
demand that we should." 

Mr Bell sounds like a her- 
mit, emerging from bis cave to 
appall himself again by the 
venality and the vanity he sees 
all around him. Now if Airey 
& Wballer can come up with a 
nice sackcloth and ashes suit 
in white, hell be kitted out 
perfectly. 


Give this show 
the axe, Eugene 


Andrew Clements 


EugeneOnegin 

Opera North, Leeds 

I T 35 quite an achieve ment 
to stage Eugene Onegin in a 
way that leaves the audi- 
ence neither shaken nor - 
stirred, but Opera North’s 
new production manages just 
that 

With one shining exception, 
the ingredients poured into 
Dalia Ibelhaupt&lte’s meagre 
show provide only the sketchi- 
est outlines of the emotional 
twists and tensions that 
course through Tchaikov- 
sky's masterpiece. 

The bright spot Is the con- 
ducting, with the company's 
music director-designate 
Steven Sloane (who will take up 
bis post in autumn 1999) work- 
ing hard to provide some of the 
dramatic cxedUdtty lacking 
elsewhere. In the Letter Scene, 
he had to take responsibility 
tor gpn w a tteg pH the passion 
and youthful impetuosity, and 
in the final act, after giving 
verve and lift to the duHycho 
reographed dances at the St Pe- 
tersburg Ball, paced the Anal 
confrontation so that, orches- 
trally at least, it suggested gen- 
uine tragedy. 

The playing — full-blooded 
and rich-toned, woodwind 
solos lyrically acute — sig- 
nalled that the Opera North 
band already relish the pros- 
pect of partnership with their 
new boss. But it was an uphiH 

struggle for SLoane, for he was 

working with singers who, all 


too often, seemed vocally at 
odds with their roles and who 
had been given precious little 
directorial help: crucial weak- 
nesses that went to the heart 
of the opera. 

AlwynMellor. as Tatyana, 
seemed a shadow of her usual 


self in a role she bad previ- 
ously sung for Welsh National 
Opera. The middle registers of 
her voice lacked body, the top 
was approximate, while she 
cut a miserable figure on 
stage, never hinting at any de- 
velopment to a character who 
matures from an adolescent 

giri, in love with the idea of 
being in love, to a woman 
aware other responsibilities. 
Given Peter Savidge’s stiff, 
imcharisma tic Onegin, got up 
to look ter too old, the final 
scene never had a hope of 
catchlngfire, for all Soane's 


efforts. 

Paul Nflon's Lensky at least 
gave the impression of believ- 
ing in his role, and Norman 
Bailey turned in an intelligent 
cameo as Gremin — not much 
voice, hut bags of stagecraft. 

Giles Cadle’s set Is frugal, 
and its one idea — a Magritte- 
like skyscape that shifts 
around the stage from scene to 
scene — is baffling rather 
than intriguing. Like so much 
elseinthe production, it 
seems too generalised, and 
what few ideas Ibelhauptatte 
comes up with — turning 
Monsieur Triquet into a party 
conjuror, having Gremin 
reappear to confront Onegin 
at the final curtain — reveal 
no perceptions. It is all sadly, 
desperately dull. 


Condemnation from Pakistan as neighbour and arch enemy openly declares weapons P 



W- K. Narayan In New MM 


I NDIA stunned the worid 
— and its Asian neigh- 
bours in particular 

yesterday by crmdurH^g 
its first nuclear test for 
24 years, coming out of the 

closet to declare openly th*+ w- 

BOW has the capacity to pro. 


hi a move Wmt rant a as a 

Mow both to regional stability 
mid international efforts to 
promote non-proliferation, 

the government in Hew Delhi 
said its underground blasts 
established that it had 
“proven capability’’ for a 
weapons pr og ramme 
But even as Tndfo our 
the prospect that it would 
now work for disarmament; 
there were fears that yester- 
day’s action would trigger 
t eating by fellow nuclear 


“threshold” state Pakistan 
and by China, which with the 
world’s four other “official" 
nuclear powers has signed 
the Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty. International concern 
registered in the form of a for* 
mal protest from the Dotted 
States, and “dismay" from the 
European Union. Both wiH 
want to explore the prospects 
for dissuading India from 
conducting any fbrtber tests 
and turning yesterday’s bad 
news Into something more 
positive in the longer term. 

India, Pplriahm and Tcr-apl 

were widely suspected of nu- 
clear capability and have not 
joined foe 1970 nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty, which ia 
observed by 185 countries. 

Pakistan yesterday lam- 
basted its arch enemy. The 
foreign minister, Gohar Ayub 
Khan, said: “Pakistan 
strongly this In- 

dian act and foe entire world 


qltoold ffMfann it Pakistan’s 
defence will be made impreg- 
nable against any Indian 
threat, be It nuclear or 
conventional" ‘ 

And more explicitly, a for- 
mer Pakistani intelligence 
chief, retired general Hamid 
Gul said in Islamabad that 
Pakistan should immediately 
demo n s trate its own nucl e ar 
capability. 

India's three blasts were 
conducted in Pokhran, an un- 
inhabited area east of the city 
of Jaisalmer and about 
60 miles sooth of foe border 
with Pakistan. Pokhran was 
the site of India’s only previ- 
ous test on May 18 1974. 

In a brief statement foe 
prime minister, Atal Bihari 
Vajpayee, said scientists had 
tested a fission device, a low- 
yield device and a thermonu- 
clear device. 

The White House press sec- 
retary, Mike McCmry, said 


the US was ‘‘deeply disap- 
pointed” by India's de ci s io n 


and said it ran counter to the 
efforts to promulgate a com- 
prehensive ban. 

US officials were exploring 
whether sanctions could be 
imposed and whether Presi- 
dent Clinton's planned visit 
later this year would go 

ahead. 

The US has long considered 
south Asia a likely region for 
nuClear conflict given foe his- 
toric tensions between India 
and Pakistan, which have 
worsened recently because of 
the arms race. 

But India’s Hindu national- 
ist government received the 
unexpected backing of even 
its most strident critics at 
home, indicating a national 
ransny ts p a over the country's 
nuclear status. 

The mate opposition Con- 
gress Party said in a state- 
ment that it congratulated In- 


dian scientists 

Kushahhau Tbakre, presi- 
dent of the vrioiea^s^s 
Bharatiya Janata Party. 1 

Tt is a reassertion of our sov- 
ereign right to decide 
selves how best it me*® 
security concerns and tt is a 
repudiation of the Po^y « 
nuclear apartheid that the 
West sought to lmpose onu^ 

P.K. Iyengau, a former 
/.hoirmaw of foe Atomic Ewa:- 
gv Commission, said India 
should now be regarded ana 
level with the world’s Hve 
leading nuclear states. 

"If f pdfe is accepted politi- 
cally as a nuclear weapon 
state, then it could act much 
more responsibly to nu- 
dear ^Mr niawwit issue. The 


S^ noonecaBdw ' 

SSstfwss 


snrance “ 

that their national security 
tafensts are V*™?™**^ 

will be promoted ana 

India wmWmt 

even use the term Weapon 

S^etrtn*toiOnnd«r 

programme, although ft was 
^SybSieved to befrymgto 

develop a bomb- It argued 
that it needed to keegrts op- 
tions open because Patosten 
and China had the capability 
to develop nuclear weapons. 


Scad off hope* pa9* 
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Hidden treasure 


Rare 

moss 

clings 

onto 

alow 

profile 


Martin Wainwright 
investigates 


B RITAIN’S rarest patch 
of moss was discreetly 
introduced to the 
world yesterday, with visi- 
tors sworn to secrecy and 
tahan in - blindfolds to its 
home In a Derbyshire 
ravine. 

Heart-searching by 
English Nature led to the 
decision to twitch the cur- 
tain briefly an the world’s 
only clump of Thamno- 
bryum angustijbltwn, bidden 
by a w a ter fa ll in a cave en- 
trance at the bottom of a 

muddy precipice. 

"We have discussed it 
long and hard, but we are a 
publicly ftmded body and 
people have the right to 
know ’ It’s here,” said Ben 
Le Bas, leading the way 
through swaths of wild gar- 
lic. On the tip of the water- 
fall, just showing its fragile 
leaves through the spray, 
the moss was duly clin g ing 
to its sole toehold on earth, 
less than four square feet of \ 
eroded limestone. Thought 



The moss Thamnobryumongustifolium. at its secret location, hidden by a waterfall in a cave entrance in the Peak District photograph: chris thomqnd 


to have adapted from a 
neighbouring colony of the 
relatively common Thamno- 
bryitm a lop ecu rum, which 
cannot survive under the 
waterfall, the moss’s dis- 
tinctively, slender fronds 
were discovered in 1805. 

But the site has remained 
a well-kept secret, particu- 
larly after several scientific 
s ur veys failed to discover 
any other colonies, even 
under other waterfalls in 


the ravine. "There are two 
almost equally small 
clumps of closely related 
species in Madeira and 
North Yorkshire,” said Mr 
Le Bas, site manager for 
English Nature tat the Peak 
national park. 

"Bat no more, anywhere, 
of angustffblium. So we are 
dealing with something 
needing the highest levels 
erf protection.” 

Publicising the moss’s 


vulnerability, though not 
its exact site, is also aimed 
at alerting climbers and 
potholers of the need for ex- 
treme care in the Derby- 
shire Dales national nature 
reserve, one of the five 
most visited in Britain. The 
reserve's “honeypot” sec- 
tion, Lathklll Dale, alone 
receives 100,000 visitors 
annually, to see more obvi- 
ous rarities such as the 
Nottingham CatchOy and 


Jacob's Ladder plants. 
Ramblers who tit a picnic 
fire in a drought two years 
ago nnwittingly destroyed 
10 per cent of the Thamno- 
bryum colony, triggering 
discussions that led to yes- 
terday’s one-off tour. 

For those who stumble by 
chance on the cave, which 
lies well off footpaths and 
involves fording the ra- 
vine’s stream, a discreet 
notice has also been fixed 


warni ng th at “a plant 
which grows nowhere else 
in the world" is in the vi- 
cinity and appealing tor ex- 
treme care. 

Otherwise, Mr Le Bas 
said, botanical guides will 
indicate the moss only by 
hatching a 10- mile-square 
block on the map between 
Matlock and Bakewell. 
Regular checks will mean- 
while monitor the moss’s 
wellbeing. 


BBC sacks ‘voice of swimming’ over bribes claim 


Commentator denies wrongdoing 
after solicitors 5 damning criticism 


4ofm Duncan 
Sports C or respondent 


H amilton bland, the 
BBC's voice of swim- 
ming since 1975, has 
been sacked by foe corpora- 
tion. A damning independent 
report, commissioned by foe 
Amateur Swimming Associa- 
tion, daimed that be took 
bribes to recommend products 
to local authorities which 
thought be was an independent 
adviser. The report bas been 
passed to police. Mr Bland has 
denied any wrongdoing. 


A BBC statement said: "In 
the light of the report into 
Hamilton Bland’s activities, 
and foe Amateur Swimming 
Association's decision to have 
do more dealings with him. 
the BBC bas decided it would 
be inappropriate to employ 
Mr Bland as a swimming 
commentator." 

Mr Bland was also em- 
ployed as facilities consultant 
fin: foe ASA. He was yesterday 
from that position. 

He was found by the report 
prepared by solicitors Her- 
bert Smith, to have made a 
secret agreement with Han 


Moyer of Poly Pool Floors. 
Under foe deal, Mr Bland 
would receive 5 per cent com- 
mission for recommending 
Mr Moyer’s moveable floors 
— which alter the depth of 
swimming pools — to local 
authorities seeking his ad- 
vice.' None of them were to be 
told of Mr Bland’s relation- 
ship with Poly Pool Floors. 

In one case, Mr Bland was 
paid £10,000 to act as a consul- 
tant on a proposed sw i mming 
pool to whom he recom- 
mended Poly PooL At foe 
same time, foe report claims 
he was suggesting to Mr 
Moyer that he should bump 
up foe price of foe work 
requested and the pair could 
split foe difference between 
them. The project never got 


beyond the planning stage. 

"Hamilton Bland was in a 
position of trust and influ- 
ence, a position be bas clearly 
abused,” said foe ASA chief 
executive, David Sparkes. "Mr 
Bland has betrayed the trust 
that both we and our partners 
put to him. We had no alterna- 
tive but to relieve him of all 
his duties with the ASA" 

Mr Bland said to a state- 
ment issued through solicitors 
Olswang: ‘T have served foe 
ASA faithfully and diligently, 
acting in its best interests at 
all times. 1 absolutely deny 
that 1 have brought the ASA 
nr myself into disrepute." 

But while the ASA tries to 
rebuild public confidence in its 
organisation there was embar- 
rassing evidence of how lax it 


had been in monitoring or con- 
trolling Mr Bland's activities. 

The report found that there 
was “no wrongdoing” by Mr 
Bland to foe administration 
of foe ASA Awards Scheme, a 
major source or revenue for 
the association, but there was 
criticism of the amount Mr 
Bland took as promoter. la 
1995/96 foe scheme produced 
£779,000 net for the ASA and 
Mr Bland received £39909$ 
He also employed his wife on 
the scheme, with ASA ap- 
proval. at £13,350. and 
tfoarged- the ASA £6,000 for 
the use of his home. 

•*I believe the public will be 
quite rightly, shocked at how 
much income he derives from 
the awards scheme.” said the 
report's author, Mark Gay 



Hamilton Bland . . . sacked 
by the BBC and the ASA 
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“What if something goes wrong 
after we move m?” 
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“How much can we borrow?" 


"What is die difference between 
fixed and variable interest rates?” 


Four questions you need answered 
before buying a home* 
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Pulped fiction 
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Do-Nothin 
Money Gan Buy 



Joanna Coles In 


York 


I T WAS a story too good to 
be true. Hack Heaven, an 
article -published in last 
week's issue of the New 
Republic, featnred a -15- 
year-old Maryland computer 
genius 'who was. supposedly 
hired by. & firm after breaking 
its security code. ‘ 

The US magazine even had 
quotes from the whuzkld. 

’? want -more money,” he 
apparently confided in mid- 
tantrum to the reporter, 
Stephen Glass. *T want a trip 
to Disney World. I want an X- 
Man comic No. L I want a life- 
time subscription to Playboy 
and. thrown in . Penthouse. 
Show me the money! Show 
me the money!" 

Hie teenager claimed to 
have broken through Jukt 
Micronics’ security. dam, ac- 
cessed the - Salary -files and 
sent them to every member of 
Juki’s staff accompanied by 
some images of naked 
women. Far, from, being out- 
raged.- Juki's / boss was not 
only: impressed: by this .feat, 
but promptly offered the pre-j 
coclous teenager a job!. 

The boy's mother was also 
interviewed, so was his agent 
Alas, it was all made up. Yes- 
terday Charles Lane, the mag- 
azine’s editor, said he had 


fired Mr Glass for fabrication. 
- "Steve has 'admitted to mak- 
ing up certain parts of it" Mr 
lane . told ttw» * Washington 
Post “I myself have deter- 
mined a moral certainty that 
the entire article is made up.’ 

Mr Glass's departure is an- 
other blow for the magazine, 
considered a m ust-r ead by 
those on Capital HID during 
the Reagan and Bush eras, 
but now clearly suffering 
from last year’s sudden 
removal of Michael Kelly as 
editor. 

Mr Kelly, widely thought to 
have been doing a good job, 
was considered too critical of 
A1 Gore, the vice-president 
and former pupil and great 
friend of the magazine’s 
owner, Marty Peretz. Mr Kel- 
ly, was interested in unearth- 
ing details about Mr Gore’s 
alleged involvement in vari- 
ous fimdraising campaigns. 

In J39S file magazine was 
farced to apologise after a 
staff reporter admhtpd to pla- 
giarism. And yesterday doubt 
was being thrown on more of 
Mr Glass’s: stories including 
one called Monica Sells, about 
Monica Lewinsky, featured in 
the April 13 edition. He is 
thought to have exaggerated 
reports of an especially thin 
condom to be used for oral sex 
only, called the Monlco n dom. 
He also discovered a telktog 


The New Republic — with Stephen Glass byline . . . once considered an essential read but now suffering 


doll which, when its string 
was pulled, said: ‘Tm a good 
Inter n" and “Whatever you 
want Mr President". 

Mr Lane apparently rum- 
bled bis reporter after other 
journalists anxious to write 
about Jukt Micronics had dif- 
ficulty following up the story. 
When they called Jim Ghort, 
quoted in Mr Glass’S: .article 
as working for the Centre for 
Interstate Online Investiga- 
tions, they discovered that 
neither Mr Ghort nor the cen- 
tre existed. 

Other things Mr Glass is 
thought to have overstated in- 


clude a Wall Street firm said 
to have erected a shrine to 
Alan Greenspan, chairman of 
the federal reserve, and a 
holiday company that charges 
$25,000 to drop clients In the 
middle of a wilderness. 

But thp gacMng also raises 
questions about hiring such 
inexperienced journalists. 
MrGlass Is aged 25. . ? 

Yesterday other editors 
who bad worked with himon 
magazines including Rolling 
Stone, Details and George 
suggested he had been under 
so much pressure trying to 
work fall time and finish a 


law degree that he had 
resorted to fibbing. 

"He was a dream to work 
with, a dream writer and he 
worked very hard, seven days 
a week and 13-14 hours a 
day," said one editor at Roll- 
ing Stone. 

T.isa Dalles, a spokeswoman 
for George magazine;, the. po- 
litical monthly run b£Johh F 
Kennedy jun, said a recent 
profile of President Clinton’s 
friend Vernon Jordan “had 
been very carefully fact- 
checked and we are confident 


in the pieces be wrote for us. 
It all checked out” - , 


Asked by the Post if he 
should have checked his 
reporter’s work, Mr Lane said 
it was a perfectly fair ques- 
tion and one he had asked 
himself frequently 

*Tve been editor for eight 
months and as soon as I 
received an indication of a 
problem of this dimension, I 
moved on it It tookvme about 
34 hours to grasp that some- 
thing worth firing him over 
had taken place." 

Mr Glass, Deported to have 
fled Washington for his 
parents’ hnmp in Chicago, was 

nnrearhahte thr mmwwnt 


NEWS 3 

Brown to 

announce 
£1 50m for 
Ulster 


John Muflfai 
and Michael White 


T HE Chancellor, Gor- 
don Brown, will ar- 
rive in Northern foe- 
land today to 
announce an investment pack- 
age of at least £150 milli on far 
in excess of the predicted 
amount, as the Government 
increases efforts to secure a 
Yes vote in the referendum on 
the Good Friday agreement. 

Mr Brown is expected to tell 
the business community that 
“Northern Ireland stands an 
the threshold of a tremendous 
opportunity”. He will point 

out that manufactu ring output 
rose 5.8 per cent after the IRA 
restored its ceasefire in July. 

Hie package will focus on 
improving transport links 
and include a programme to 
upgrade airport facilities. 
Money will be earmarked to 
improve schools and for 
research and development 
The Government denies Mr 
Brown’s announcement has 
anything to do with the refer- 
endums in Northern Ireland 
and the Irish Republic which 
take place on May 22. But 
Alan Gillespie, the chief exec- 
utive of the Irish Develop- 
ment Board, said that a Yes 
vote would boost inward in- 
vestment A record £713 mil- 
lion has been pledged to 
Northern Ireland from pri- 
vate enterprise over the next 

three years. 

The move comes amid in- 
creasing signs that Unionists 
are growing frustrated at 
what they see as the Govern- 
ment’s attempts to secure a 
Yes vote. In ternal polling has 
shown the Northern Ireland 
Office that the Unionist com- 
munity is equally split be- 
tween those becking tile deal, 
those opposing it and the 
undecided. 

With nationalists over- 
whelmingly behind the agree- 
ment, one newspaper poll in- 
dicated that the previously 
undecided in the Unionist 
camp are flowing fhree-to-one 
towards the No camp. 

Mp- Mowlam, the Northern. 
Ireland Secretary, yesterday 
apologised for granting parole 
to four IRA prisoners to at- 
tend the Sinn Fein conference 
in Dublin last Sunday to sup- 
port the deal. Sinn Fein dele- 
gates backed the proposals 
overwhelmingly. 

Ms Mowlam's aim was to 


secure a big vote for the deal 
to isolate republican dissi- 
dent groups. But the footage 
and the margin of the deci- 
sion made life difficult for 
David Trimble, leader of the 
Ulster Unionists, who Is 
struggling to keep his party 
behind the agreement 

Among the paroled prison- 
ers was the Balcombe Street 
bombing gang, cornered in 
London after a six-day siege 
in 1975. Their presence before 
a jubilant audience sparked 
outrage amongst Unionists. 
Gerry Adams, the Sinn Fein 
president called them "our 
Mandelas”. 

While Ms Mowlam de- 
scribed their presence as “a 
necessary step", Mr Trimhle 
accused the Government of 
“considerable insensitivity” 
to Unionists. David Ervine of 
the Progressive Unionist 
Party, a loyalist fringe group, 
accused Ms Mowlam of “stag- 
gering naivety”. 

Mr Ervine said: “She has 
given sweeties to the wider 
nationalist community when 
there was obviously going to 
be a big majority a nyway , it 
gave than *h» rt»amv> to play 
street theatre. It was shame- 
ful and it better not be 
repeated." 

Ms Mowlam said the deci- 
sion about the Balcombe 
Street gang had been a matter 
for the Irish government. The 
four members were trans- 
ferred to Partlaoise prison 
near Dublin last month after 
23 years in English jails. 

Tony Blair, who Is expected 
to make his second visit of the 
campaign to Northern Ireland 
on Thursday, moved to give 
some succour to Unionists. 
He went further than before 
in in d i cating that Sinn Fein 
would be barred from taking 
up its positi ons in the pro- 
posed power-sharing execu- 
tive if the IRA foiled to begin 
dpro mmlwiinnlng weapons. 

As for as Unionists are con- 
cerned, that issue is becoming 
the most serious of the 

camp aign 

Mr Blair said there would 
be no fudging. TTib agreement 
has rules built in to ens ur e 
that Sinn .Fejn can be "ex*, 
eluded or removed from 
office'' if there is no decom- 
missioning. He pledged that if 
the provisions appeared not 
to be working they would be 
reviewed and strengthened. 
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We are not seeking to do favours 
for Murdoch, minister insists 


ArniePMfdns 
Political Correspondent 


I ARGARET- Beckett 
bought at least a tem- 
porary remission 
am rebellion last ni g h t with 
surances that her Competi- 
m Bill would work against 
■edetocy pricing in the 
Mvs-paper -'industry and 
rang denials that the Gov- 
nment was trying to fhvour 
ipert Murdoch. 

For the first time, she spelt 
1 the argument that has 
irsuaded critics of the Mar- 
ch empire, such as tCbrts 
ninh and Giles Radic e. tha t 
Lords amendment giving 
tecial protection to the 
fwapaper Industry will not 
irk. She. claimed.lt risked 


freezing the industry in its 
current form, and gave too 
much power to the regulator. 

“The danse ends up not 
being based on anticompeti- 
tive behaviour, but giving the 
state the power to control 
haw national newspapers be- 
have," she toidMPs as the bill 
began its passage through the 
Commons. ; - 
■v She refused directly to 
answer the Liberal Democrat 
spokesman, David Cbidgey. 
He had defended the amend- 
ment made by his colleague 
Lord McNally in the Lords, 
demanding to know why 
Rupert Murdoch was happy 

with the . bill before the 
amendment and not after it 
. The President of the Board 
of Trade said: "We are sent 
here to make good law, sound 


law, fair law. to the best of 
our ■ ability and understand- 
ing. We are not sent here to 
do -special fevours for any in- 
dividual or group •— but nor 
are we sent here to use the 
vehicle of a passing law to 
single out some individual or 
group.” 

. Repeatedly challenged by 
ber own backbenchers to say 
whether the bin would end 
the Times's policy of under- 
cutting the price of its broad- 
sheet rivals, she insisted that 
bringing in' European law 
Which does not demand proof 
of predatory pricing would 
“toughen competition law". 

But critics said the law was 
not clear. Mr Radice said he 
would be taking expert advice 
on the impact of the clause. 
Hinting that his support for 
the Government was still con- 
ditional. he said: “I will con- 
sider what happens In com- 
mittee and then decide if 
action is needed." 


Some backbenchers believe 
that jf Clause 50 is really as 
powerful: as the Government 
now insists, ft most have been 
avoiding saying- so in order 
not to alat Mr Murdoch. This 
is th e claus e^ whic h Incorpo- 
rates part of E urop ean compe- 
tition law into UK law. 

Mr Mullin said the acid test 
of the bill was whether Mur- 
doch’s pricing policy could.be 
stopped. “If s sucking the life- 
blood from the industry, it 
will have serious conse- 
quences in the end,’ 1 he said, 
warning Mrs Beckett that ' he 
expected a stronger statement 
efi t yi ywiti hHii JQtobi hftp dur- 

tog the pass ? gw of the bUL 
The Liberal Democrats say 
that Clause 60 will not work 
because it only comes into 
play where one organisation 
is “dominant" to the market 
But Department of Trade 
officials claimed dominance 
was not necessarily defined 
as economic dominance'. . ; 



Sandline ‘had warning on 


Bed from page i . Y-'-i 
roripss- Symons got a 
ride from peers when, 
d- the Lords that "ho- 
honld be involved de- 
ity” to breaching the 
lotions. But Mr Cook 
xa FO junior, Tony 
'will today face 
d accusations of do- 
or incompetence dnr- 
ornoDS question time- 
a Leone’s government 
ssterday that weapons 

d by Sandline only ar- 
tt Freetown's interna- 
alrport after Nigerian 
epers had driven the 


Minis ter 
the 
e arms were. 


now’ in; the -possession ofthe 

Nlgerum-lsd jEcomog west 
African peacekeeping force 
find would not be paid for by 
President Kabbah's govern- 
ment He rejected suggestions 
rtiwt President Kabbah had 
done anything wrong in ask- 
ing Sandline . to import 
weapons for his struggle, de- 
spite UN sanctions forbidding 
the. import of arms after Koro- 
ma's military coup last May. 

- He said UN sanctions bad 
been imposed following a 
request by the Economic 
Community of West African 
States (Ecowas) last year, but 
had unaccountably f a i led to 

follow Ewwas’s own sanc- 
tions policy of distinguishing 
between the military junta 


and forces acting for 
democracy. 

The captain of the frigate 
HMS Cornwall, whose crew 
helped to repair a helicopter 
used by Sandline on behalf of 
Nigerian-led forces, said yes- 
terday that his mission to Si- 
erra Leone was entirely 

humanitarian 

Questioned whether the 

ship had any contact with 

SandHne, Captain Anthony 
Dymock said: “We had wide 
contacts with a large number 
of people in Sierra Leone and 
I don’t want to comment on 
the specifics. The feet that we 
have saved hundreds of lives 
and helped hospitals and 
schools is not front page 
news." 
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I don’tKnow why writers feel that they shouldn’t 
be rich. Jarvis Cocker doesn’t tell Liam Gallagher 
that Oasis would jplay better music if they all lived 
in bedsits. 

Linda Grant __ ; 
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Change of plea over stolen £650,000 Picasso 


‘Likeable rogue’ 
repents his sins 
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Duncan Camp boll 
Crtinc C or re sp ondent 

"GENTLEMAN 

AS thief” accused of 
handling a stolen 
Picasso yesterday 
JB^^^^BChangcd his plea to 
guilty, for “moral. Intellectual 
and spiritual" reasons. He 
was warned by the judge that 
he faced a substantial prison 
sentence. 

Peter Scott, aged 67, of 
Islington in north London, 
had originally denied conspir- 
ing to handle the Picasso. 
Tete de Femme, which was 
stolen from the Lefevre gal- 
lery in Mayfair in March last 
year. 

He had claimed at his trial 
last week that he had not 
known that the £650,000 paint- 
ing was inside a suitcase 
given him by a young man he 
regarded as a son. 

Yesterday at Snaresbrook 
crown court in east London, 
his counsel. Helen McCor- 
mack, said her client had 
"considered his position” 
over the weekend. 



Detail of T§te de Femme 
by Pablo Picasso 

Judge Andrew Brooks, then 
apologised to the jury for not 
having experienced “the gen- 
uine article" of a foil trial. 

He warned Scott he had 
been convicted of a “very 
grave and serious matter”. 
Ms McCormack said that her 
client h a d instructed her not 
to offer pleas in mitigation. 


Gentleman thief 
must now 
contemplate 
exchanging his 
retired life 
of pleasure 
for that of 
Her Majesty’s 

Duncan Campbell 
on a life of crime 

A MESSAGE left on Peter I 
Scott’s answerphone at I 
bis council flat In Islington, 
north London, at the week- 
end was explicit. “If I’m not 
here, it’s because Pm In 
prison,” it said. “And if rm 
prison, I won't be able to 
get back to you/* 

In the event, he was not in 
prison last night but on bail 
Mniiing sentence. But the 
“tang of the cat burglars” is 
an old enough hand to know 
that his 10 years of pleasure 



Sophia Loren pat spell on 
Scott for theft of necklace 


as a free man is about to be 
exchanged for that of Her 
Majesty's. 

Following the death last 
year of his mentor, George 
‘ “Tatera” Chatham, Peter 
Gulston Scott has been 
Britain’s best-known thief. 
He. recounted bis exploits 
in 'Gentleman Thief, pub- 
lished In . 1995 with a pro- 
phetic cover of a thief’s arm 
around a stolen pai ntin g. 
His story had already been 
the subject of a film in the 


Scott will be sentenced at a i 1 
later date along with his co- b 
accused. Ronald Spring, a for- b 
mer lawyer who helped police c 
to trap Scott and who had b 
pleaded guilty to a part in the 
plot c 

During the five-day hear- f 
frig, the. jury bad heard that t 
the painting had been stolen 1 
from the wall of the gallery by 
a robber who escaped in a 1 
taxi Police from the South- 1 
east regional crime squad t 
(now the National Crime 4 
Squad) had later Inin In wait 1 
for Scott at a rendezvous with ] 
Spring at the Sherlock ' 
Holmes hotel in central 
London. 

Giving evidence last week, 
Scott told the jury that a 
young man, who cannot be 
named for legal reasons, had 
given him a case and said 
there was a painting inside, 
but had not told him it was 
stolen. He admitted In evi- 
dence that he must seem like 
a “master-idiot” rather than 
the mas1m>criniinal he was 
accused of being. 

Outside court, Scott, -who 
was granted bail while await- 


1960s, starring Tom Ben. 
Most famously, he stole 
Sophia Loren’s £200,000 
necklace while she was in 
wn gixmd filming The Mil- 
lionairess In 1960. She went 
on TV to put a gypsy spell 
on the unknown thief 
which. Scott ruefully con- 
cedes, was highly effective. - 
Born in Belfast, he 
attended school with the 
former BBC journalist 
John Cole, whom he 
remembered as a prefect 
warning him r In vain, of 
the path he was taking. 

in a criminal career that 
began in 1950, he spent 12 
years in jalL He di slik ed 
violence; tiinngh he was 
once convicted for brea kin g 
a policeman's nose as he 
tried to escape. He was 
given, he told the court, a 
“good belting” In return. 

His final conviction had 
been for burglary In 1986, 
and since his release in 
1987 he had been o ut o f 
trouble, earning a living 
coaching tennis in Regent’s 
Park, knocking balls 

around with the likes of the 
businessman Ralph Hal- 
pent- Having spent a for- 
tune, he had “grown to 
enjoy poverty” and trav- 
elled London on a bicycle. 


ing sentence, said he changed 
his plea after befog impressed 
by the cross^xamioation of 
crown counsel Andrew Camp- 
beU last Friday. 

On one occasion be bad 
congratulated Mr Campbell 
for a perceptive question and 
told frfrn- “you should have 
been a ‘crim’.” 

Scott said: “I faltl could no 
longer defend my position 
morally, intellectually or 
spiritually. I have made an 
error of judgment, and Vm. 
ready and willing to pay fbe 
price.” He felt be had been a 
victim cf circumstances. 

One investigating officer, 
Detective Constable. Andrew 
Kennedy, said that he had 
been surprised by the change 
of plea, adding: “He's a like- 
able rogue, but a rogue 
nonetheless." 

Scott, who had arrived with 
his toothbrush and a bag 
ready to go to prison, said he 


You have twins, 


but only enough food for one. 
Which one do you feed? 


When Meseret Nara gave birth to 
twins no one saw cause tor celebration. 
She already had hungry mouths to 
feed. TWo more was disaster. 

Meseret was only too aware of 
what malnutrition means to a baby 
bom into a shantytown: the baby dies. 
She had already lost a child in the first 
year of life and with one in three twins 
celebrating their first birthday alone, 
why should hers be any different? 

Meseret was lucky. In Ethiopia 


Christian Aid supports an organisation 
that helps the poorest families cope 
with multiple births. Her family was put 
on an emergency feeding programme, 
given proper healthcare and eventually 
taught skills to enable them to go it 
alone. But for too many third world 
mothers there is no such help and 
nature takes its inescapable eoursa- 
Christian Aid works In over 60 
different countries on a continuous 
basis. So should there bo a crisis, such 


as the current situation in Sudan, we are 
already in a strong position to help. 

This week is Christian Aid Week, 
please help us to prevent famines 
having to face choices that are 
impossible to make. Fill in the 
coupon or call with a donation now. 
You'll be giving us an answer to our 
original question. 

Please give now. Cail 

0345 000 300 


I enclose a cheque/PO made payable to Christian Aid for E250-D EaOoDEIOODEZsDo^E 
Or please debit my card. (Mastercard/ Visa /Other specify) ■ 

i M I 1 M'l- 11 I 1 mrn ExpityDaie — - — 


Card No. 


OWDOGUW 


Signature 
Address _ 


, 

Postcode — — Christian 

Send your donation to: Christian Aid, Freepost MRB192. Manchester Mi 9AZ. We believe in life before d 


pim-m visit our web s«e www.cmsuan-ald.WV.uH 
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Christian Aid Week. May 10-16. 


He bad msjde a foolish, mis- 
take, be said, but he did not 
want to contaminate fbe 10 
years by continuing to deny 
bis crime. 


But Us path was to cross 
those of two others and to 
lead i>hn into the dock this 
week. One was an elderly 
bent lawyer, Ron Spring, 
whom. Scott had met when 
he Haiuiiwfi hte divorce — 
“and handled it badly” — 
some 30 years previously. 

The other was a troubled 
young man whom he had 
f ftfrhml at twnnfg and for 
whom he had acted as a 
father. The latter gave him 
the suitcase with the stolen 
Picasso In .It- But Spring 
ii<ni been, rumbled by the 
police, and duly helped 
them catch Scott. 

Scott said he could not 
feel angry with Spring, 
with whom he used to share 
cream cakes and sand- 
wiches at the Sherlock 
Holmes hoteL “He’s an 
elderly, weak, sad man,” he 
said in court. 

“I was poaching excite- 
ment,” said Scott after the 
case. The poacher has now 
held his bands up. After bis 
attest he quoted to detec- 
tives the W E Henley poem: 
“Under the bludgeonings of 
chance, my head is bloody 
hut unbowed.” Now he 
must wait to see what fur- 
ther bludgeonings chance 
has instore. 
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Peter Scott onteld® court in bis tradenwrk whit* silk scarf, befbre changing bis plea to guilty 
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Video replays helicopter crash 


Pilot is accused over death of 
boy passenger at charity event 

A N AMATEUR video was The crash happened a 
shown to a Jury yester- Gin m is castle in Angus lai 
day on the first day of July during an event orgs 

rv* _ p. - - Kw TV nr«pntpr NfH 


A N AMATEUR video was 
shown to a Jury yester- 
day on the first day of 
the trial of a pflot whose heli- 
copter crashed and killed a 
schoolboy passenger. 

Bob Hobson, aged 56, of 
Howgate near Edinburgh, de- 
nies contravening two air reg- 
ulations by allowing six 
people on one flight Instead of 
the regulation five. 

Hobson, described to Forfar 
sheriff court as an experi- 
enced pflot, is also charged 
with negligence by taking off 
and Dying when visibility 
was restricted due to misting 
of the helicopter’s windows, 
causing it to collide with 
fences on farmland. 


The crash happened at 
Glamls castle in Angus last 
July during an event orga- 
nised by TV presenter Noel 
Edmonds's charity. Airborne. 
The aircraft belonged to the 
owner of the Kwlk-Fit chain. 
Sir Tom Farmer. 

Garry Malley. aged nine, 
from Dundee, was killed in- 
stantly when it crashed in a 
field less than a mile from the 
castle: it had been his first 
time in a helicopter. Three 
other children were injured 
In the crash. 

A home video taken by Eliz- 
abeth Jones, a mother of one 
of the injured children, was 
shown the court on several 
TV screens. It showed the 


children being loaded into the 
helicopter moments before it 
prepared to take off. Within 
minutes of the children and 
the pilot entering the aircraft, 
the windscreen appeared to 
mist over. 

One person could clearly be 
seen wiping the glass at the 
front and as the engine was 
wound up, a second person 
begain to wipe the wind- 
screen from the inside. 

Moments before the video 
was shown, the mother of 
Garry Malley left the court- 
room, unable to watch the 
scenes. 

The jury was told the video 
camera had been switched off 
for a while. When it resumed, 
the helicopter was a few feet 
from the ground. As it lifted 
off with the children on 
board, cheers could be beard 
from the ground. 


The dark blue aircraft with 
the logo Kwik-Fit Flyer on the 
side then Dew at quite a low 
height a short distance away. 

A separate film taken by 
police a short time after the 
crash showed the wreckage of 
the helicopter on Its side in a 
field. 

The tail end and the rotor 
blades appeared to have bro- 
ken off and were strewn with 
other debris over a wide area. 
Close-up shots inside the 
cockpit showed extensive 
damage to the nose and 
clumps of mud and grass 
couldbe seen caught up th the 
wreckage. 

Earlier, the jury was show 
photographs taken by police. 
Several showed a damaged 
fence and tracks in the mud 
leading from the fence to the 
fuselage of the helicopter. 

The trial continues. 


I wanted to help children and 
run my own business. Kumon 
allows me to combine the two” 
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Due to demand throughout the UK, Kumon is 

looking for enthusiastic individuals to run study 

centres in their local areas. 

• Flexible, part-time work 

• An opportunity to build your business 

• The support of the world-leader in this 
field. Kumon has over 2J5 million students 
worldwide 

• No ceiling on success 

• Complementary to school work 

• for children of all ages and 

• Clear Soars on foundation skills; promoted 
self-disapkne and good study skiDs 

For aJree ^motion pack comm Stephen Want 

on 0181 447 9010 L IntTftflitrtnm 
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Britain urged to make a grand gesture □ Defence exports continue to pose ethical dilemma 

Write off debt, say agencies 
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ID agencies are 
patting pressure 
■ on the Govem- 

ment to make a 
magnanimous 
^•gesture to mark 
tne millennium by writing off 
an debt owed by the world’s 
poorest countries. 

They want Britain to act 
unilaterally in the hope erf 
s haming other countries, pri- 
marily Germany and Japan, 
into action. 

Britain is owed about 
£10 billion worldwide but the 
aid agencies estimate that to 
write off the debts of the poor- 
est countries would cost only 
about £2L5 billion. This still 
sounds daunting, but the 
agencies pat it into propor- 
tion, pointing out that much 
more is spent each year on 
trainers, cigarettes, or con- 
cert tickets. The favourite 
comparison by one of the 
campaigners, Christian Aid, 
is with the amount spent on 
National Lottery scratch- 
cards: £3.1 billion since it was 
launched. 

The UK Is the sixth largest 
creditor to the most heavily 
Indebted poor countries. The 
loans were either given multi- 
lateraUy, through bodies such 
as TntffmaH n nai Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank; or 


bilaterally, directly from gov- 
ernments. British bilateral 
aid to the poorest countries 
amounts to £1.5 billion. 

A small portion of this, 
about 2 per cent, is owed to 
Clare Short's International 
Development Department and 
the remainder to the Export 
Credits Guarantee Depart- 
ment, which is answerable to 
Margaret Beckett’s Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry. 

Ms Short's department con- 
firmed yesterday that only 
£167 million in debt was out- 
standing. Although aid agen- 
I cies have put the figure much 
higher, a spokesman for Ms 
Short said the new figure did 
not include £40 million that 
had been cancelled in the last 
six months, while a further 
£130 million was to be 
cancelled. 

The cancellations are partly 
because Ms Shortand Gordon 
Brown, the Chancellor, have 
a long-standing interest in 
Third World campaigning. 
They are building on a base 
established by the Conserva- 
tives, especially the former 
chancellor, Kenneth Clarke, 
who made a sustained argu- 
ment in favour of debt relief 

But much of the debt owed 
to the ECGD is related to 
nrmg sales. Britain is the 
third largest exporter of 
weapons, and over the past 10 
year s mo re than a quarter of 
the UK’s debts have come 
from arms supply. 



FOREIGN debt la crippling I 
parts of Africa, Asia and I 
i-aHn America: 21 million 
children will die because of 
debt. Millions more will 
grow np unable to read or 
write as government bud- 
gets for health and educa- 
tion are dwarfed by debt 
repayments to the West. 

This week the Guardian 
explores the Inherent insta- 
bility and Injustice of eco- 
nomic globalisation and the 
I enormous human costs. We 
tarn the spotlight on some of 
the poorest: most neglected 
countries in the world. 


The Guardian Is backing 
the Jubilee 2000 coalition 
of more than 70 aid agen- 
cies, trade unions and 
churches. We are calling on 
the G8 leaders meeting this 
weekend in Birmingham to 
relieve them of debt bur- 
den. Existing provision is 
too little and too slow. Debt 
cannot be left to the bank- 
ers and the economists: it 
needs a mass campaign. It’s 
time to break the c hai n . 
This is not about charity, 
tiii<i is about Justice. At the 
end of the 20th century. It 
Is New Slavery. 



In the 1980s, the debt crisis 
involved mainly Latin Amer- 
ica. In the 1990s, It is sub-Sa- 
haran Africa that is suffering 
most Nigeria is one of the 
biggest debtors, owing Brit- 
ain £2J35 billion, but huge 
sums are also owed to Britain 
by: Zambia, £282 million; Tan- 
zania, £178 milli on; Mozam- 
bique, £71 million; Sudan, 
£170 million; Kenya, £269 mil- 
lion; Congo, £108 mlTHnn; and 
Zaire, £80 min i nn. 

What has this money been 
spent on? Infrastructure pro - 1 
jects. such as dams, roads, 
bridges, airports and telecom- 
munications; arms; palaces 
and other prestige projects, 
usually by corrupt dictators;, 
and often on unsuccessful at- 
tempts at finanHai restruc- 
turing. Recent projects have 




included hospitals, water sup- 
ply and waste disposal in I 
Ghana, and, for the first time 
in several years, a major pro- 
ject In Zimbabwe, a new In- 
ternational passenger termi- 
nal in Harare, supported by a 
£30 minion loan. 

Defence remains the risky 
business. In the past three 
years, UK defence contractors 
have claimed £290 million out 
of total ftlalrriK of £953 milli on, 
making the arms trade the 
most questionable export 
market. According to the 
World Development Move- 
ment, taxpayers spend 10 
times as much promoting 
arms sales as it does on civil 
exports. 

Britain has a quarter of the 
total world market, with 
orders of more than £5 billion 


last year, according to the. 
Ministry of Defence. About 
140,000 jobs are dependent on 
defence exports, and the UK's 
i parting defence contractor, 
British Aerospace, is a key in- 
ternational player in civil 
aerospace through the Airbus 
consortium. 

Since the end of the cold 
war, the pressure to export 
arms has Ironically become 
more rather than less. 
Shrinking markets and big 
mergers — especially in the 
US — have forced arms trad- 
ers to ever more competitive 
strategies. 

Consider the latest return 
to the UN register of conven- 
tional arms. In 1996, 16 ar- 
moured combat vehicles and 
17 Hawk aircraft went to In- 
donesia, where half the popu- 


lation do not have access to 
sanitation. (The delivery of a 
new batch of 16 Hawks is due 
to begin this month.) 

Brutal corrupt Indone- 
sia Is emerging as the ECGD’s 
biggest new market. It owes 
Britain £1.8 billion. £800 mil- 
lion of which is for arms. 

Politically, unilateral 
action in cancelling debt to 
the poorest countries would 
benefit the Government, and 
would be especially popular 
among traditional Labour 
supporters. 

But there are also good ar- 
guments against unilateral 
action. If Britain were to can- 
cel the debts of the poorest 
countries, it would no longer 
have a place at the interna- 
tional negotiating table, no 
longer able to nudge along 
those countries resistant to 
acting on debt, as at the Bir- 
mingham summit. 

In many ways, unilateral 
cancellation would be the 
easy option- It would not cost 
the Treasury that much to 
write off the debt, partly be- 
cause much of it is irrecover- 
able anyway. 

The political will is there. 
The question Is whether Mr 
Brown thinks it is better to 
act unilaterally or work with i 
developed countries to reduce 
the debt in tandem: grand ges- 
ture or pragmatic approach? 
Though it might not please 
the aid agencies, it will al- 
most certainly be the latter. 
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renaid Allah for what many 
mosque’s monthly^ 


that surprised N obel 

the British 

embassy pn| Lff5S. to thS 

cotmiry’s “very- | British 
economy and tfiUwe 
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about the eco- 
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tmrtile mills of Tangerang, 
and for imported soya bean to 
f^ed the workers. 

But the supply has ran dry. 
Investors have taktmmgttln 
the aftermath of the Aslan 
crisis — and foreign hankers 
want their money back, lie 
IMF says It wiU provide 
$43 billion to help bankr upt 
companies pay their^^t 

ate debts to foreign creditors 

but only, if Indonesia 

checks its entire economy 
into a rehabilitation dime. 

Collapsing confidence has 
trashed the rupiah down by 
cent against the dollar 
since August In Tangerang, 
and elsewhere across an ar- 
rhipeia gn of islands stretch* 
ing the distance from London 
to Baghdad, cold turkey is be- 
ginning to bite. 

EvPSusanti N lggolap , a 23- 
year-bid flfcsn Sumatra, trav- 
elled nearly L000 miles to find 
work. She rents ^single room 
and sleeps on a mat During 
the day she stitches heels ,on 
football boots at FT Eagle, a 
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Hard facts 


□ Microsoft Corpora- 
tion mates $34 mil- 
lion (£20 million) 
profit a day . This is 
what sub-Saharan Af- 
rica pays each day in 
debt service (interest 
and capital 
repayments). 

□ The cost of meeting 
basic goals in Africa 
for health, nutrition, 
education and family 
pi arming would be 
about $9 billion a 
year. 

□ In 1996, sub-Saha- 
ran Africa paid the de- 
veloped world $13.4 
billion, including $9.5 
billion in new loans 
and $2.6 billion of its 
aid (23 per cent of all 
grants). So nearly a 
quarter of aid to Af- 
rica simply goes to 
repay debts. 

□ Developing 
countries paid $270 
billion in debt service 
last year — $60 per 
person. This has 
risen from $160 
billion in 1990. 

□ The £16 billion 
Britain is spending on 
232 new Eurofighters 
would cancel the en- 
tire debt of south 
Asia and sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

□ Sub-Saharan Af- 
rica spends $11.5 per 
person on health, 
$25.3 per person on 
education and $22 per 
person on servicing 
its debt. 

□ Total mortgage 
debt in Britain is 
more than £400 
billio n. This is more 
than the debt of south 
and east Asia, includ- 
ing India and China. 

□ In 1990 the number 
of mothers dying in 
child birth was 470 
per 100,000 live 
births. The figure 
today is 480 deaths 

i per 100,000 live 
! births. 


Korean-owned, shoemaker. 

The job rneana long hours and 
low pay. 

What unsettles Ms Nlggo- 
lan most, though, is a fear of 
hoing fired. Her firm has al- 
ready laid off nearly three- 


ri fl’fi clients used to include 
Nike, but the US firm pulled 
out late last year.. 

Ms Niggolan listens to 
alarming reports of worse to 

come an a tiny radio, her one 


work. She eamstfp a day. 

If the causes of the crisis lie 
beyond comprehension, its 
consequences reach Into the 
most Intimate areas of ordi- 
nary life, from what people 
eat to how they make love. 
Tfip IMF has even found a 
rjiace in street argot It stands 
fbririt. Murah, Faedah (eco- 
nomical, cheap and useful) — 
used to describe emergency 
rations offish and rice known 


as "IMF meals” — and more 
simply for *TM Fired”. 

*Tve got a headache from 
worryin g all the time about 
where to get enough money,” 
says Cacang, a skinny 25- 
year-old who came to Tanger- 
ang with his wife from east 
Java. He found work in a 
food-processing plant, his 
wife in a garment factory. 
They had a baby. Shortly be- 
fore Ramadan he was told to 
take a long vacation. He has 
not worked since. His wife 
still has a job but dreads the 
nwt holiday. ■ ■ 

*Tm terrified they will ask 
me to take time off.” she says. 

The couple- will soon have 
more mouths to feed; they can 
no l onge r afford birth control. 

On paper, virtually every 

major firm In the area is now 

bankrupt More than 10.000 
people have been laid off. 

The local water company, 
PDAM Tangerang, is raising 


the price of tap water by 
26 per cent to keep its credi- 
tors happy. It owes £9 milli on. 

The slums housing Tanger- 
ang’s poorer residents are 
known as kompong. a term 
originally meaning village 
but now transplanted to des- 
ignate urban areas too. The 
head of Ms Niggolan’s kom- 
pong Is Didl Suyati, an ear- 
nest 35 -year-old whose father 
held the same position before 
frftn. A member of slum “gen- 
try”, he has a colour televi- 
sion, a phone and a solid rook 
He hag also been entrusted 
with raring for a trophy won 
by the local football team. 

In a cabinet in his front 
room he keeps what is sup- 
posed to be a record of the 
population. It lists names, 
addr esses and places of work- 
The system has broken down. 

"They stopped coming to 
say goodbye so I don't know 
how many are left.” 


He cheers their departure. 
Now they are somebody else’s 
problem. 

A government banner 

strung outsi de h is home 
warns against “rumours that 
{dace the nation at har m” and 
denounces calls for strikes 
and protests. But the biggest 
deterrent against militancy is 
the threat of unemployment. 

President Suharto, his fam- 
ily and their cronies made 
billions out of the govern- 
ment. Serving the state is fer 
less lucrative in the kampong. 
Mr Suyati used to make a few 
pounds issuing documents to 
workers starting new jobs. 
Such paperwork is now redun- 
dant nobody is getting a new 
job. He feeds his family by 
working as a security guard. 

He watches over a walled, 
instant suburbia conjured 
from, fa rmlan d on the other 
side of town. The developers 
planned to build 600 houses. 


But like nearly everyone else 
they ran out of money. Only 
20 houses were finished. 
Three are occupied. 

Mar ooned in an expanse of 
mud, they stand as relics of 
Indonesia's lost middle-class 
dream — a fantasy that 
floated briefly into view on a 
cushion of easy credit only to 
collapse in a pile of bad debts. 

Across from the mosque 
stands a new shopping centre. 
The mostly empty shops 

stand on land where the Imam 

used to grow rice. He c anno t 
comprehend why so much of 
the food he once grew himself 
is now imported. 

"1 don't want to Mame any- 
one for what has happened. It 
Is not the fault of a single per- 
son. It is the work of many 
people. It Is God’s test for us 
alL” 

Officers cadi for Suharto 
to quit, page 6 


| Tomorrow 


“THE 34-year-old mother of 
five lives in one roam encased 

to brick and topped with a coi> 

rogated iron roof from which 


rain. She occasionally sells 
knickers hy the roadside. The 
rest of the time she takes care of 
her family. Palmer’s situation 

is desperate. So is the Jamaican 

economy's. But, according to 
the World Bank and foe IMF, 
neither is desperate eno ugh.” 
Gary Vounge reports from 

Jamaica. Fins: ^ what foe inter- 
national community is doing to 
get out of this mess. 

Sign the online petition on our 
website httpy/reports.- 
guardian.co.uk/debt. There 

you can fallow the campaign 
until 2000 aDd find out how to 
take action. 
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Philippines star poised 

for presidential role 


KtekCummlng-Bnice 
in Manila 


Children in Manila toss sample ballot papers in the air after the close of voting yesterday photograph-, douoas campos 


T HE Philippines is pre- 
paring for a “Ronald 
Reagan era” as early 
results from elections 
yesterday pointed towards a 
handsome victory fin* the for* 
mer matinee idol turned pop- 
ulist presidential candidate, 
Joseph Estrada. 

Voting had barely finished 
before a widely smiling Mr 
Estrada was claiming “a vic- 
tory for the masses for the 
first time", and talking about 
early steps he will take after 
assuming the presidency. 

“This will be the last and 
greatest performance of my 
life,” said Mr Estrada, whose 
w—T wp poaQ is founded on his 
tough-guy action film roles. 

An informal exit poll by a 
Manila radio station showed 
him likely to take 36 per cent 
of the vote, to 18 per cent for 
the of the outgoing 

administration, Jos6 de Vene- 
cia. The exit polls are too new 
and untried to be judged reli- 
able, but partial results also 
showed Mr Estrada, aged 61, 
who had been the country’s 


vice-president, pulling easily 
de a r of all 10 other would-be 
leaders. 

Supporters assembling at 
his Manila mansion, may wait 
until later today to crack open 

the giant bottle of champagne 
already bought to celebrate 
victory. But Ronaldo Zamora, 
a member of the inner circle 
and tipped for a key job under 
an Estrada presidency, said; 
"From the reports we are get- 
ting it will he a massive 
landslide.” 

Voters turned out in large 
numbers for what was one of 
the most peaceful elections of 
recent years. The death toll of 
39 was relatively low by Phil- 
ippines standards. 

Election officials suspended 
the poll in some 20 towns of 
the troubled southern island 
of Mindanao, but voting else- 
where In the country was rel- 
atively orderly. “No guns like 
before, only hand phones and 
cameras”, chuckled Candida, 
an official monitor at one 
polling station In the capital. 

The prospect of an Estrada 
presidency was once widely 
treated as a poor joke. A col- 
lege chop-out the actor has 
been scorned by the Philip- 



Joseph Estrada shows his 
inky thumb after voting 

pines elite for his supposedly 
faulty English and shunned 
by the powerful Roman Cath- 
olic Church for his philander- 
ing and gambling. 

Now some measure of ac- 
ceptance, even enthusiasm, is 
coming from local political 
analysts and academics. 

‘■He's more honest than 
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To ease the fears of bust 
ness, which was mostly hos- 
tjleto his candidacy, Mr Es- 
trada emphasises his com- 
mitment to open market 
policies. But agrarian and 
Land reform a Iso come high 
on an agenda in which be 
says his “first concern wfll 
be to ease poverty. “I want to 
be remembered as the presi- 
dent who championed the 
cause of the poor,” Mr Es- 
trada says. 


Albright 

braced 

for an 

attack 

from 

Israel 


Martin Kettle In Washington 


P RESIDENT Clinton 
struggled to keep his 
Middle East peace plans 
alive yesterday in the face of 
the latest Israeli rejection erf 
his policy and against a right 
wing campaign in the United 
States against American- 
hacked settlement terms. 

Before his departure for 
Europe today, Mr Clinton told 
his secretary of state, Made- 
leine Albright, to stay in 
Washington for talks with the 
Israeli prime minister, Binya- 
min Netanyahu, who is due in 
the US for a Ove-day visit 
tomorrow. 

An American invitation to 
the Israeli and Palestinian 
leaders to attend peace talks 
in Washington this week 
lapsed after Mr Netanyahu 
turned the Idea down. 

The White House had 
thought Mr Netanyahu would 
overcome his objections to US 
plans for an Israeli with- 
drawal from a further 13 per 
cent of the occupied West 
Bank and would come to the 
Washington talks. But Mr Ne- 
tanyahu called the adminis- 
tration's bluff. 

Instead, there Is the pros- 
pect of the Israeli leader ar- 
riving in Washington to cam- 
paign against the 
administration. Mr Netanya- 
hu's five-day stay consists of a 
series of meetings with Mr 
Clinton's domestic foes on 
Capital Hill, several televi- 
sion appearances and a 
speech to a conference. 

Mr Clinton's decision to 
press for a fresh Alb right- Ne- 
tanyahu meeting this week 
followed emergency White 
House talks yesterday 
attended by the national secu • 
rity adviser. Sandy Berger, 
and the US Middle East en- 
voy, Dennis Ross. 

The move is also aimed at 
keeping Mrs Albright — one 
of the most popular members 
of the administration with the 
American public — on the 
spot to counter Mr Netanya- 
hu's expected propaganda of- 
fensive while Mr Clinton and 
his entourage are travelling 
in Europe. 

Mr Clinton said that the ob- 
jective of the new talks would 
be “to seek to overcame the 
re maining differences so that 
we can proceed immediately 
with accelerated, permanent 
status talks” under the 1993 
Oslo accords . which sought to 
map out a Middle East 
settlement 

He said that Mrs Albright 
would report to him whether 
there was any basis for 
launching a peace conference 
in Washington Involving Mr 
Netanyahu and Yasser Ara- 
fat, chairman of the Palestin- 
ian Authority. May 22 and 
May 28 are two possible dates. 

In a further sign of his 
hard-line intentions, Mr Ne- 
tanyahu yesterday confirmed 
his chief foreign policy ad- 
viser, Zalman Shoval as the 
new Israeli ambassador to 
Washington. In his earlier 
stint in the Washington job, 
Mr Sboval caused former 
President George Bush to pro- 
test personally to the Israeli 
government about his “outra- 
geous behaviour' in criticis- 
ing US policy. 


Third youth dies in French gang feuds 


Jon Henley In Parts 


F RENCH pareats and rel- 
atives yesterday joined 
police in calling for ur- 
gent government action to 
counter an unprecedented 
wave of youth violence, after 
a spate of armed killings that 
has left three teenagers dead 
and a dozen hospitalised in 
the past week. 

“Something has to be 
done,” said Patrice Tehoue, 
whose nephew Jean-Michel 
aged 17, died on Saturday 
after being kicked and 
stabbed by a gang of 20 youths 
in the suburb of Aulnay-les- 
Bois. north of Paris. 

“From what his friends say, 
my nephew died because 
someone from this estate took 
a jacket from a boy from an- 
other hlock. His friends tied 


and Jean-Michel was left on 
his own. They went for him 
like wild animate — it was a 
lynching. He didn't have a 
chance.” 

A police spokesman from the 
Seine-Saine-Denls force said 
the attack was one of the most 
savage be had seen. “They 
weren’t carrying guns, which 
these days is unusual, but it 
made no difference,” he 


eastern Paris suburb of erg- 
ten who was hit in the back at 
point-blank range by two 
shots from a pump-action 
shotgun. Police, who have ar- 
rested two youths, aged 19, 
from a rival gang, say Abdel- 
raouf was murdered “because 
be ventured on to a neigh- 
bouring estate to retrieve a 
stolen moped”. 

The same day, a boy. aged 


teased one of them about a 
former girlfriend. 

The latest incidents follow 
two other shotgun killings by 
teenagers in March and April. 

Gangs of teenagers wield- 
ing stones, baseball-bats, pis- 
tols and firebombs have at- 
tacked not just each other but 
also public-sector workers, 
prompting strikes by bus 
drivers and reflise collectors 


Gangs of teenagers have attacked not just each other but 
also public-sector workers, prompting strikes 


“We’re getting to the point 
where some of these estates 
are becoming unpollceatrie.” 

The killing came three days 
after the murder last Wednes- 
day of Ahdelraouf Hassouna, 
a teenager from the south- 


17, identified only as Marc 
died in a hail of gunshots in a 
wood north of the Mediterra- 
nean port city of Marseille. 
His two self-confessed killers, 
aged 16 and 17 and both 
armed, told police he had 


in 15 cities since January. 

Much of the blame has been 
put on youth unemployment, 
a problem the Socialist-led 
government hopes to ease 
through a large-scale jobs 
scheme. While the national 


jobless figure is 1Z5 per cent, 
youth unemployment in some 
depressed suburbs — where 
much violence is centred — 
exceeds 50 per cent 

Police are alarmed by the 
ease with which young people 
are obtaining firearms. A 
recent survey of 1,171 “sensi- 
tive” suburbs and estates 
showed the number of fatal 
shootings involving teenagers 
had doubled to 16 since 1993. 
while the number of injuries 
from pistols, rifles and shot- 
guns had risen by 100 to 247. 

“Weapons are dearly too 
easy to get hold of for many 
kids — from parents who are 
members of shooting dubs, 
for example.” said G flies Laf- 
font, a Paris police inspector. 
"If social problems are at the 
root of much of this, we're 
also asking the government to 
look again at gun laws.” 



Artist Polporo Davies carries his g lass artwork near Warbatou, West Australia. It will he on display at the Commonwealth Games in Kuala Lumpur 


Mud flies in Paraguay after country’s 
'cleanest’ general election 


PhD Gunsen, Latin America 
Correspondent 


was plunged 
tracer- 


P ARAGUAY was p 
again into political 
tainty yesterday when Sun- 
day’s general election, ini- 
tially praised by all sides as 
the Cleanest in the country’s 
history, collapsed into mutual 
recriminations during the 
count 

Despite exit polls that unani- 
mously gave victory to Radi 
Cubas of the ruling Colorado 
party (ANR), the opposition 
Democratic Alliance alleged a 
“monumental fraud”. "We 
have established that 80 per 
cent of the returns sent to the 
electoral tribunal were incor- 
rectly filled out,” its presiden- 
tial candidate, Domingo Laino, 


Declaring himself presi- 
dent-elect, the opposition 
leader said the allegedly false 
returns formed “part of a 
huge trick” by the Colorados. 
The basis ofhis claim, accord- 


ing to Ramon Ferreira, direc- 
tor of the electoral register, 
lay not in foe returns them- 
selves but in foxes sent in to 
facilitate the tribunal’s count 

Colorado supporters, chant- 
ing and sounding car horns, 
converged on party headquar- 
ters. where the vice-presiden- 
tial candidate, Luis Maria Ar- 
gana, declared the "Colorado 
storm” had “crushed the anti- 
Colorado, anti-patriotic and 
anti-Paraguay” Alliance. 

But the loudest cheers were 
for references by Mr Cubas to 
the party’s original candi- 
date. retired general Lino 
Oviedo, who was sentenced to 
10 years imprisonment for an 
alleged coup attempt two 
years ago. 

" Oviedo loves the poor 
people and the peasants.” one 
supporter. Carlos Oviedo (no 
relation), said. 

Mr Cubas owes his candi- 
dacy to Gen Oviedo, who orig- 
inally selected him as a vice- 
presidential running mate, 
and he has promised to find a 


way erf releasing the former 
army commander after taking 
office on August 1 5- 

About 85 per cent of the 
2 million registered voters 
turned out to etect a president, 
vice-president, members of 
parliament and provincial au- 
thorities. The voting was 
peaceful and local and inter- 
national observers reported 
only minor irregularities. 

It was nearly midnight 
when Dr Lalno's accusations 
of fraud produced a sudden 
change in the atmosphere, 
with foe risk of clashes be- 
tween rival party supporters. 

“There could have been a 
tragedy on the streets last 
night," the veteran radio com- 
mentator, Humberto Rubin, 
said. But most Alliance sup- 
porters ignored their leaders' 
call to take to foe streets. 

The electoral tribunal had 
originally promised almost 
complete results by yester- 
day. but put back its calendar 
by a day due to the problems 
with the early returns. 


Officers echo student calls for 
Suharto to end his 32-year rule 


Invan Flrdaus In Jakarta 


P ROMINENT critics of 
President Suharto of Indo- 
nesia accused him yesterday 
of corruption and abuse of 
power and echoed student de- 
mands for an end to his 32- 
year rule. 

Campuses were largely 
quiet as the country cele- 
brated a holiday, but protests 
were planned in Jakarta and 
Bandung today. 

Amien Rais, the leader of 
Indonesia's second-largest 
Muslim organisation, de- 
clared support for the pro- 
tests and told thousands of 
cheering supporters that Mr 
Suharto led “the most corrupt 
regime in the universe”. 

He said the students were 
voicing foe frustration of In- 
donesia's middle-class and 
workers with the president's 
rule and an economic crisis 
that led to riots last week 
wben foe! prices rose sharply. 
He urged foe army, foe bed- 


rock of Mr Suharto’s power 
base, to desert their leader. 

Thousands of supporters of 
Mr Rais's moderate Muham- 
raadiyah organisation, which 
boasts 28 million members. 
Cheered his calls for the presi- 
dent to quit and shouted. 
"People Power, People 
Power". 

A group of retired generals 
and politicians urged the as- 
sembly that named Mr Su- 
harto to a seventh five-year 
term in March to revoke the 
appointment. Gen All Sadflcin 
told a press conference that 
the government had for too 
long used “state money for 
personal interests" and 
abused its power. —AP. 

Suharto, 76. is taking part 
in a conference of developing 
countries in Egypt this week, 
confident that foe country of 
200 million people remains 
under control Before leaving, 
be urged Indonesians to 
respect national stability and 
threatened to unleash the mil- 
itary if they did not. 


Kosovo guerrillas 
ambush Serb convoy 

KOSOVO Liberation Army gunmen ambushed a Serbian police 
convoy yesterday, only seven miles from the provincial capital 
Pristina. Residents along the main road west to Pec said foe 
convoy came under heavy fire at about 7am local time as it 
climbed a wooded hill . . „ 

The police returned Ore and the battle lasted about 10 min- 
utes. Reporters saw a helicopter tend in foe grounds of Pristina 
hospital to deliver three wounded officers for emergency 
treatment 

TheKLAhas grown rapidly since a Serb onslaught in March 
on two villages in the Drenlca region killed about 80 people. Its 
forces first attacked the Pristina-Pec road on Friday, about 30 
miles from the capitaL — Jonathan Steele Pristina. 


Bhutto arrest ordered 

A PAKISTANI court issued no-hail warrants for the arrest of 
Benazir Bhutto an charges of illegally handing out jobs while in 
power, ber party spokeswoman said. Ms Bhutto is accused of 
making illegal appointments to the state airline, Pakistan Interna- 
tional Airlines, while she was prime minister, and of giving staff 
undeserved promotions and foreign assignments. 

The warrants were issued by Justice Ghous Mohammad at an 
accountability court in Sindh, after Ms Bhutto foiled to appear 
before him. The opposition leader is believed to be in London 
following a lecture tour of the United States and Canada. Dis- 
missed twice as prime minister on charges of corruption and 
misrule, she has denied every allegation of corruption levelled at 
her by the government and media. — Reuters. Karachi. 


Joint search for war dead 

IRAN and Iraq launched foeir first joint operation to search for 
the remains of thousands of soldiers killed in their 198CV88 war, foe 
Iranian news agency Ima said. Brigadier-General Mirfeisal Ba~ 
qerzadeh. bead oflran's committee for the war’s mted n g in 
action, said a 10-man Iranian team had entered Iraq to join a 
search of foe former battle zones. 

“Tbe measure marks a turning point in the two countries' 
efforts to discover bodies of killed soldiers and those missing in 
action." he said. Gen Baqerzadeh said an Iraqi team would visit 
Iran for another round of joint searches, the result cf months of 
negotiations. — Reuters. Tehran. 


Briton on triai in Burma 

THE TRIAL of aBriton branded a terrorist by the Burmese junta 
opened at a special court at Rangoon’s Insein prison. It was foe 

since to military seized power in 1988 


Japanese gang fight kills one 
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I NDIA’S surprise nuclear 
test three underground 
blasts in quick succes- 
sion under the baking 
plateau of the Rajasthan 
desert, is a double-sided coin 
of disaster and promise. 

It is bad news because one ! 
of the world’s three “thresh- , 
old" states has crossed the 
border from theory to prac- 
tice in a frightening move 
that makes volatile South 
Asia more prone to the dan- 
ger of nuclear warfare than 
anywhere an earth. 

And the fact that one of yes- 
terday’s devices Was thermo- 
nuclear means India, now^bas 
the technical capacity, as one 
worried British expert said 
last night, “to put a sizeable 
crater in the centre of Lahore’’. 

Pakistan was quick to 
blame its neighbour. “The 
responsibility Cor dealing a 
dearth blow to global efforts at 
nuclear non-proliferation 
rests squarely with India 
the foreign ministeri Gohar 


I Ayub Khan, said in a state- 
ment to his country's senate. 

The potential good news 
lies in the long-signalled pos- 
sibility that, having proved 
its awesome capability, India 
could now be prepared to sign 
up to a key international 
treaty designed to prevent 
others from following suit 

This would be an important 
development for a country 
proud at Its non-aligned past 
and which has been die most 
difficult member of the awk- 
ward squad of nuclear thresh- 
old states since- the darkest 
days of the cold war. 

In 1996, India refused to en- 
dorse the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty. It has also stayed 
firmly out of the nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, which le- 
gitimises nuclear bombs in 
the hands of the United States, 
Russia, Britain, France and 
China, while forcing others to 
renounce the option to build 
theirs. 

Israel, which has main- 
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Scientists study the site of India’s first and — until yesterday — only nuclear test, in 1974 
m FoKhran. The country may now be prepared to sign an international test ban treaty 


New Delhi has crossed the threshold from theory to 
practice to become an atomic power. Which way 
will it turn next, asks Diplomatic Editor Ian Black 
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chemical weapons plants 
in the world. 


tained its policy of nuclear 
ambiguity for 30 years, is a 
less difficult case because 
none of its Arab enemies has 
the capacity to build an i 
atomic weapon. 

But India, which has fought 
wars with both nuclear- 
capable China and fellow 
threshold state Pakistan, is in 
a unique geopolitical position. 
Pakistan has stressed it has no 
nuclear weapons programme 
but warned as recently as last 
week that it would conduct a 
test if India did. 

There is also concern that 
the development could trigger 
renewed testing by China. 

The timing of India’s test Is 
not a coincidence. It comes as 
Washington mounts a diplo- 
matic effort to stop Beijing, 
which has a close relationship 
with Islamabad, supplying ad- 
vanced ballistic missile tech- 
nology to Pakistan and Iran. 

New Delhi knows that al- 
though the test could trigger 
sanctions from Washington 
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or international financial in- 
stitutions, it might also be of- 
fered sweeteners in the form 
of civilian nuclear coopera- 
tion or greater foreign invest- 
meat, should it pledge to 
forgo future testing. 

As concern grows about I 
more hair-trigger instability I 
in an already tense region. , 
the US and its fellow nuclear 
powers, including Britain, ! 
face a tough choice between 
the instinct to punish and the 
pressure to placate. 

India's statement yesterday 
that It wanted to achieve “a 
truly comprehensive interna- 
tional arrangement” banning 
testing and encouraging the 
“total and global elimination 
of nuclear weapons”, must be 


taken as an olive branch in 
the fece of predictable but 
low-key expressions of regret 
and calls for restraint 
If India did agree to sign the 
Comprehensive Test Ban 1 


test-fired a long-range missile 
that could hit Madras in 
southern India, sending an 
aggressive message by nam- 
ing the weapon toe Ghauri, 
after a Muslim conqueror. 


*We have dropped the ambiguity. China 
and Pakistan will now regard us as 
a fully fledged nuclear adversary* 


Treaty, Pakistan would be 
under pressure to follow suit 
although there is the danger 
that Islamabad might feel the 
need to test first 
The background is worry - 1 
jpg Only last nmnth Pakistan , 


New Delhi saw that as a 
warning to Atal Blharl Vaj- 
payee's government to resist 
going nuclear, and a rejoinder 
to India’s deployment last 
year of Its own Pritovi mis- 
sile. Until yesterday there 


had been only hints that India 
would conduct another test 
after its first in 1974. 

Some analysts asked last 
night why Western intelli- 
gence agencies, especially the 
CIA, had given no advance 
warning of the event. Experts 
speculated that toe three tests 
were conducted on one day to 
avoid pressure to desist 

Praftil BLdwai, an indepen- 
dent weapons policy analyst i 
who campaigns! for India to 
abandon its pursuit of nu- 
clear weapons, said: “We 
have dropped the ambiguity 
completely. China and Paki- 
stan will regard us as a full- 
fledged nuclear adversary 
and so we will have two nu- 
clear arms races — a small 


one with Pakistan and a big 
one with C hina ," 

Western experts said the 
official nuclear weapons 
states must take their share 
of the blame. 

‘This is a clear reason why 
we now have to get on with 
treating nuclear disarma- 
ment as a top priority," said 
Dan Plesch of the Britisb- 
American Security Informa- 
tion Council The Blair gov- 
ernment has replaced the 
CND line with a policy of the 
three wise monkeys who see 
nothing, say nothing and hear 
nothing. What's happened in 
India is the result" 
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Leader comment, page 9 
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Bulldozers that bring 
‘normalcy’ to Kashmir 


Suzanne Goldenberg in Aagam village 
sees the ugly traces of a battle between 
foreign militants and the Indian army 

I NDIAN soldiers used chU- in tone years, the army to try- 
dren to guide them into ing to make up for the ae- 
ons of the fiercest battles struction by building tempo- 


■ uicu w b liW V ™ 

■one of the fiercest battles 
in a nine-year-old rebellion 
against New Delhi’s rule, a 
three-day* confrontation that 
reduced almost an entire vil- 
lage to rubble. 

When last month’s confron- 
tation at Aagam was over, 
three soldiers and nine fight- 
ers were dead — according to 
the official version. Three 
militants had fled, and more 
than 60 hoases were de- 
stroyed. The Indian army con- 
siders the operation a suc- 
cess. However, the battle 
underscores the tenuous na- 
ture of the “normalcy” New 
Xtejm -claims reigns in the 
Kashmir valley- _ 

“There was thunder and fir- 
ing from every comer of the 
village,” said Khurshid Alam, 
aged 14. “We were picked up 
and told to look inside for mil- 
itants. I saw one fighter m- 
side a house. He JfiJJ 
down and one side of bis nu* 
was -covered with blood. He 
was almost dead. He told me: 
Ynn awav, and save your 

^The boy returned to tdl the 
soldiers of the wounded 

fighter, and the troops mewed 

in. But thetr opponentwas 
not as dose to death as Khur- 
shid thought In 
plaque on the wall of the 
house where he saw the , 
fighter reads-- , ‘J aratr ?S? 

Sw Rajjaif* *JJSShm2 wbft l 

areas MS *** 
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in tone years, the army la try- 
ing to make up for the de- 
struction by building tempo- 
rary shelters and running a 
public kitchen. 

Aagam demonstrated what 
New D elhi had long been 
claiming that foreign mili- 
tants had joined battle in 
Kashmir and were far more 
ruthless than the home-grown 
variety. New Delhi has regu- 
larly accused Islamabad ch- 
arming ' Kashmiri militants, 
and sending Pakistani and 
Afghan nationals aCTOSS the 
long, mountainous border. 

Kashmiris too admit their 
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fear that the struggle has 
slipped from local control 
“This is a very alarming 
t hing , if militancy has been 
hijacked by foreign ars," said 
a human rights activist in Sri- 
nagar. “It means Kashmiris 
are reduced to mere specta- 
tors of their own struggle." 

General Krishna Pal, the 
local corps commander, be- 
lieves about 400 foreign fight- 
ers are active in Indian-con- 
trolled territory, depending 
on a few score local guides. 
The ferocity of the encounter 
at Aagam, and the cavalier 
treatment of villagers, reveal 
the valley’s fragile grasp on 
“normalcy'', in the ao months 
since elected rule was 
restored, the government of 


However, locals say politi- 
cians are hoarding jobs for 
their relatives. And they de- 
spair at the antics of separat- 
ist politicians — who boy- 
cotted the elections — and 
who are also trading allega- 
tions of corruption. 

Some signs of ordinary life 
have returned to Srinagar. 
Beauty salons and video par- 
lours have returned to the 
hustling markets and the first 
r-inoma is to reopen next 
month, local businessmen 
being unimpressed by the 
militants’ ban on such activi- 
ties as un-Mamic. 

Women have abandoned 
the veils they wore duriDg the 
worst years of violence, cou- 
ples stroll holding hands in i 
gardens that were once a no- 
go area and femilies go on pic- 
nics, once also declared un- 
jslamic. A Delhi businessman 
is planning to reopen Srina- 
gar's most luxurious hotel 
this year. 

"This government mea- 
I sums normalcy and perfor- 
mance by counting the people 
on the road," sniffed Meh- 
booba Mufti, who leads the 
Congress opposition in the 
state. "That doesn’t mean the 
government is doing its job. 
They have not been able to 
fight politically, they are &t£Q 
dependendent cm the security 
forces.” 


Japan film puts Tojo on pedestal 


I Dr Farooq Abdullah has tried 
Inexpertly to steer between 
I resentment against Indian 
troops and New Delhi's desire I 
l to maintain order. 

Many Kashmiris are disap- . 
pointed at Dr Abdullah’s fail- 1 
uxe to fulfil promises of i 
greater autonomy and to pun- i 
lsh h uman rights violations. ' 
They are also frustrated at i 
toe government’s inability to 
create Jobs or repair roads 
reduced to moonscapes by a 
decade of neglecL 

Despite a deficit last year of 

14.000 mffiion rupees (more 
than £215 million), the gov- 
ernment is under such pres- 
sure to create jobs that is has 
hired 7,000 more police and 

10.000 bureaucrats. “We have 
jobs that one person should 
be doing being done by 10 
people." said Umar Abdallah. 
Dr Abdullah’s son, aged 28, 
and a first-time MP from Sri- 


Oonathan Watts In Tokyo 

F ifty years after 
Japan’s prime minis- 
ter in the second 
world war, Hldeki 
Tojo was hanged as a war 
criminal, a controversial 
film is to be released here 
that .honours Mm as an 
Asian hero unjustly treated 
by the victorious Allies. 

The movie. Pride: The 
Fateful Moment, has 
prompted fierce criticism 
from Japan’s neighbours 
and added ftiel to the do- 
mestic debate on the ques- 
tion of the country's res- 
ponsibility for the war. 

General Tojo, who was 
found guilty of “negligence 
in preventing crimes 
against humanity” by the 
allied war crimes tribunal, 
is portrayed in the film as a 
man mnrt> sinned a galwtf 
than rinwfaf. 

Skimming over Iris roles 
in expanding the war with 
China, promoting the tri- 
partite pact with Germany 
and Italy, and ordering the 


attack on Pearl Harbour, 
the film focuses on the post- 
ar trial, in which manipula- 
tive Western, prosecutors i 
are shown as twisting the 1 
truth to trap a man of sam- 
urai integrity. 

“The truth was erased 
during the Allied occupa- 
tion of Japan after its sur- 
render in 1945,” Yuko 
I wan ami, Tojo’a grand- 
daughter and the author of 
papers on which much of 
the film Is based, told 
reporters. “My grandfather 
was not as had as people 
say.” 

Her views reflect those of 
many Japanese who see 
their country’s actions up 
| until 1945 as an effort to rid 
Asia of Western imperial- 
ists, who and resent the 
fact that their wzartime 
leader is demonised as 
much as Adolf Hitler or Be- 
nito Mussolini. 

“If this movie, which 
shows a unique Japanese 
spirit that disappeared at 
the end of the war, manages 
to restore the sense of pride 
in Japanese families and 



At an Allied tribunal. General Hldeki Tojo (above) was 
sentenced to bang for his wartime leadership of Japan 


young people, then we shall 
have acldeved something,” 
the film’s star, Masahiko 
Tsugawa, told a press con- 
ference yesterday. 

China and North Korea 
have condemned Tokyo for 
allowing the film to be , 


shown. Xinhua, China’s 
official news agency, 
quoted a government 
source as saying: “We felt 
shocked and indignant over 
the fact that some people in 
Japan produced such a 
movie to whitewash aggres- 


sion and sing the praises of 
Hldeki Tojo." 

The North Korean Com- 
munist Party newspaper 
Rodong Sinmnn called the 
movie “shameless” for 
seeking "to eradicate the 
guilty conscience of the 
past and implant pride of 
the past In the minds of the 
Japanese". 

In Japan, trade unionists 
at the film’s makers have 
registered their unhappi- 
ness with its content 

However, members of the 
ruling liberal Democratic 
Party approve of the movie. 
It is also certain to be en- 
dorsed by Professor Nobn- 
katsu Fujioka, whose 
claims that Japan was 
forced by the Allies to 
adopt a “masochistic” view 
of history, have wide sup- 
port. 

The film goes on general 
release on May 23, the day 
on which Emperor Akihito 
leaves for his first official 
visit to Britain since suc- 
ceeding his father Hlrohito, 
whom Tojo exonerated of 
any blame for the war. 


Milan court dresses to kill in Gucci trial 


John Hooper hi IO«n 


» ROUND -NECKED 
white sweatshirt 
^^peeped out from be- 
neath Benedetto Ceraulo’s 

bine gin gham shir t. Ptts tan 
belt toned to within a shade of 
his chisel-tipped lace-ups. 
And together they offered a 
neatly informal counterpoint 
to his grey slacks and four- 
button blazer. 

Rarely can an alleged hit- 
man have emerged from more 

than is months on remand to 
face trial as stylishly attired 
as the one accused of shooting 
Maurlzio Gucci. A handsome 
man with thick black hair, 
flecked iron-grey in places, 
Mr Ceraolo watched the open- 
ing day of his trial from in- 
side a steel cage built to one 
side of the courtroom. 

Five people, including Guc- 
ci's widow Patrizla, are 
accused of a role in toe for- 
mer fashion magnate's death. 


But Mr Ceraulo is the one al- 
leged to have pulled the trig- 
ger, and this was the first 
Hmp since his arrest that he 
bad been seen by anyone bnt 
the police,- his lawyers and 
Jailers. 

Nor had anyone else heard 
him until the moment be was 
asked fry the judge whether 
he objected to tele vision cov- 
erage of the hearing. ‘1 have 
nothing to hide,” Mr Ceraulo 
declared. 

Maurlzio Gucci, the last 
member of his family to heed 
I the firm that carries its name, 
was shot dead in March 1995. 
The kilter followed him into 
the building where he had his 
office and murdered him on ! 
the stairs, while a getaway' 
driver waited outside. I 

An eyewitness remarked at 
the time that the murderer 1 
had been "elegantly dressed”. I 
But that scarcely narrows the ' 
field In design-conscious 
Milam some of the lawyers 
and reporters packed into 


Assize Court No 4 could have 
been mistaken in another city 
for fashion models on their 

way to a shoot 
Ivano Savioni is the man 
accused of hiring Mr Ceraulo 
and his getaway driver, Ora- 
zio Cicala. Until his arrest lie 
was the night porter In a 
seedy one-star hotel, just 


favoured by private bankers. 
The only stubble to be seen in 
court was on toe chins of 
some of the coder barristers. 

On the same bench as Mr 
Savioni sat the diminuitive 
Giuseppina Auriemma, a silk 
print scarf knotted at her 
neck, dressed In black trou- 
sers and a yellow sweater. 


Rarely can an alleged hitman have 
emerged from more than 1 5 months on 
remand as stylishly attired as this one 


round the comer from toe Pi- 
azza Loreto where the Mila- 
nese strung up Mussolini and 
his mistress after the war. 

One expected a shabby fig- 
ure with two days’ growth. 
But the man In handcufib on a 
bench at toe back of the court 
was also wearing a blazer and 
slacks, together with a 
French blue shirt of toe sort 


She is, in several respects, the 
key figure in this extraordi- 
nary affair. 

She is accused of contacting 
Mr Savioni — and, through 
him, the killers — on behalf of 
her best friend, Fatrlzia 
Gucci. The key issue at the 
trial will be whether she did 
so at her friend’s behest or as 
part of what Mrs Gucci’s law- 


yers claim was a fiendish 
plot to blackmail their client 
by threatening to turn her in 
to police for a murder she 
never commissioned. 

A significant obstacle was 
yesterday raised in their path 
when Mr Savioni 's lawyer. 
Paolo Antimianl, said after 
the brief opening session that 
his client would testify he had 
met Mrs Gucci in person. 

Mrs Gucci was not in court 
yesterday. “She decided not 
to come both for reasons of 
health and for fear of public- 
ity, of the cameras and 
lights," said one of her law- 
yers, Giovanni Maria Dedola. 

In May 1992. Mrs Gucci 
underwent an operation for 
the removal of a tumour in 
the left frontal lobe, which 
doctors say may have im- 
paired her Judgment. “We are 
closely re-examining her state 
of health to make further rep- 
resentations to the court,” 
said Mr Dedola. 

The case resumes on May 19. 





Comment 



Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


■HOLLOWING the case of 
Paul Kentledge and the 
■ vanishing job offer, the 
Diary is forced to undergo a 
radical rethink. Pan], un- 
loved ofMr Blair since that 
Gordon Brown biography, 
last week accepted Rlzla Ro- 
sie Boycott’s invitation, to 
become political editor of the 
Express. However, when 
Number Ten got to bear of 

thi.1 — mphwiHnply P^lt p 

Gould now sits in an edito- 
rial conferences, while Clive 
Hollick runs the title — the 
ofTer was withdrawn. 

In view of this, I have de- 
cided to fhll into hzie . . .and 
to this end, we rang the 
Downing Street p ress office 
yesterday. Once the Root- 
ledge veto was confirmed — 
“It sounds like bollocks to 
me", said a press officer, 
nsing t h ffwffieial Iter 
Labour codewords far “Yes, 
that's absolutely true** — we 
asked permission to appoint 
Bernard Ingham as Diary 
Astrologer. **l think you 
might as we’ll try elsewhere 
for that” In other words, 
Bernard is unacceptable and 
we must Look far another 
stargazer. Fair enough. In 
future, meanwhile, the en- 
tire column will be foxed to 
Alistair Campbell each day 
at 5.15 pm. Unless, of course. 
All would prefer to write it 
himself. 


I N Chippenham, the 
Crown Prosecution Ser- 
vice is appealing against 
sentence after Rodney Ellis 
was caught driving while 
almost twice over the limit. 
Mr Ellis’s solicitor told the 
Kennot bench that his cli- 
ent, joint Master of the Tad- 
worth Hunt, only drove 
home Cram a hunt dinner 
because his wife was in pain 
after suffering an injury 
earlier that day. Wigs off, if 
you please, to presiding 
beak Lady Johnston, wife of 
Wiltshire’s Lord Lieuten- 
ant Lt Gen Sir Maurice 
Johnston. The good Lady 
declared that Mr Ellis had 
“just cause” for driving be- 
cause it was a "sufficient 
emergency” (Indeed so; 
how noble of the Master not 
to call an ambulance), and 
let him off without a ban. 


T HE campaign against 
that sexist “Media 
Babes” drivel contin- 
ues. MaryAunSieghartaf 
the Times was our first 
Media Matron, and for our 
second we look to the Inde- 
pendent on Sunday. “Do 
yon want us to stop wearing 
short skirts, or what?” asks 
Anne McElvoy, disco com- 
panion of my friend Mandy 
Mandelson. As it happens, 
yes. Would you be prepared 
to pose for us In something 
sensible ... a long tweed 
skirt, perhaps? *T can’t tell 
if you are serious,” says 
Anne, wotmdingly. “fix the 
end. all women want is for 
executives to take them 
seriously.” But surely 
that’s the raison d’etre of 
Media Matrons? “It’s an ab- 
surd name. Fm not a ma- 
tron. It reminds me of the 
mother-in-law in the Mi- 
kado.” False modesty. Anne 
McElvoy becomes our 
second Media Matron. 

Libby Pnrves may be next. 


I Y way of an audacious 
» lurch into virgin ter- 
‘ritory, my old friend 
Helen Brin ton discourses 
on railway crime. Inter- 
viewed in Capital Transport 
Bulletin, the android MP 
for Peterborough calls for 
tighter security on remote 
stations. “An example of in- 
adequate staffing was when 
I was marooned in a small 
station in Rent late at 
night,” she insists. “Every- 
thing had been locked up 
and I found myself trapped. 
Eventually I had to climb 
out of the station.” Thank- 
folly, Helen— the Mai* rv 
model— Is now fitted with a 
turbo charged spring which 
allows her to vault great 
heights, in the style of the 
Magic Roundabout’s Zebe- 
dee. Even so, is there no end 
to the indignities this 
blameless cyborg must suf- 
fer at the hands ofBritain’s 
railways? 


Y ET more le g al action 
menaces the Ameri- 
can President 
Sheikh Badi Rasheid al-Ya- 
hyaBani Sakhr, memora- 
bly named mayor of the Jor- 
danian village ofBaallia, is 
suing Bill Clinton . . .not, 
for once, for sex u al ha r ass- 
meat, the Fortean Times 
reports, but for naming his 
dog Buddy. The Sheikh, the 
first of whose many names. 
Is pronounced “Buddy”, 
cannot cope with villagers 

ailAW fftw g him aa ‘• fiHw- 

ton’s dog”, he says, and is 
scared to leave Us home, 
and seeks £3 million dam- 
ages, for psychological 
stress and loss of earnings. 



An ethical foreign policy is fine, but 
not when you’re in a hole in the comer 



T HE ABSURD crisis over 
Sierra Leone gets its sting 
from, the Scott Inquiry 
into arms far Iraq. Sh o ul d a 
diamond mine be at the dis- 
posal of a brutal dictatorship, 
or of a regime that might plau- 
sibly be called democratic? 
The core question, which Brit- 
ish business has a sizeable in- 
terest in answering; is not un- 
important. But memories of 
Scott have been decisive in the 
inept handling of it by both 
ministers and officials. That 
famous challenge to the ethics 
of (he previous government 
has an afterlife which erodes 
the ethical foreign policy pro- 
claimed a year ago by foe new 
one. 

The first casualty of Scott is 
the man who made it the 
greatest triumph of his career. 
Robin Cook lived fat off foe in- 
dictments Scott placed in his 
hands against the Tories. 
There is no serious equiva- 
lence between arms to Sierra 
Leone and arms to Iraq. But 
there are arms. And thee 
have been scene Ill-judged min- 
isterial statements to Parlia- 
ment Mr Cook is as neuralgi- 
cally sensitive to seeming 
guilty of Scottish offences as 
the Tories are vengefully 
eager to m>fl him with the 
charge. This has not led the 
Foreign Secretary to take foe 
most measured attitude to his 
situation. 

But his officials, equally, 
were determined not to have 
another Scott. When informa- 
tion about arms-assistance for 
the overthrown democrat. 

President Kabbah, first looked 
like going public, their reac- 
tion was to call in the police. 
That’s what a Customs and Ex- 
cise investigation means. The 
officials were guarding their 
back against any repetition of 
foe Scott findings that they 
were complied in breaches of 
the law. Yet by mobilising a 
Customs inquiry, they ware 
putting their minister in 


baulk. Any Inquiry he wanted 
to make, when he found out 
what had been going on, would 
get enmeshed with the crimi- 
nal investigation, putting his 
officials at risk of doride jeop- 


ardy, anti imposing hhntplf as 
a compilable witness. The 
legal advice, once foe law was 
in motion, strictly limited how 
he could respond as a 
politician. 

One result of this has been 
to give Sandline International, 
foe private security firm that 
handled foe overthrow of Si- 


ma Leone's military junta, 
the chance to appear as in- 
jured Innocents, doing British 
national business under cover 
of the Government’s deniable 
approval It is unlikely that 
things were as simple as that 
Sandline and its associate 
businesses have a big interest 
both in diamonds and in the 
millions they are owed by the 
now-restored president The 
restoration of democracy, in 
their yhwi* of thing s , was an 
instrumental acci de nt In the 
larger cause. Nevertheless, 
closer to home than this 
murky weald, three culpable 
errors are emerging. 

First It Is obvious that no- 
body at the Foreign Office, 
whether official or minister, 
spotted the danger fast 
enough- It’s all very well for 
the Prime Minister to toss 
aside the crisis an the grounds 
that the democrats were 
restored to power. But this 

broke a British-drafted UN 
resolution, reinforced by an 
order-in-council that is now 
part of British law. If the Cus- 
toms inquiry finds font Sand- 
line broke the law, and Our 
Man in Freetown was an ac- 
cessory, what price Mr Blair’s 
exoneration yesterday — and 
what credit to FCO nffirhite 
who, even if they technically 
kept ministers informed about 
events, felled to insist an their 
urgent priority? 

Second, foe ministers them- 


selves, especially Tony Lloyd, 
tiie minister of state, and Bar- 
oness Symons, the parliamen- 
tary under-secretary, do seem 
to have been dozing on foe job. 
Both allowed themselves to 
give misleading answers to 
Parliament about the state of 
knowledge of the Government 
as a whole, thus revealing, as 
dearly as an ything, fo e pitiful 
indifference to African affairs 

that is to be found in the party 
of New Labour. For modem 
Labour politicians, who doubt- 
less regard such old Common- 
wealth experts as Tony Green- 
wood and Arthur Bottomley as 
names out of the taxonomy of 
foe ark. South Africa was the 
only place that mattered, and 
once Mandela entered his in- 
heritance they were absolved 
from taking any further inter- 
est south of the Costa del SdL 


N EITHER Uoyd nor Sy- 
mons, plainly, gave Si- 
erra Leone the priority 
it turned oat to deserve. While 
officials half-informed them of 
what foe machinery of covert 
action was grinding out, it 
would seem they were paying 
only half-attention. But then 
so did their boss. And he is the 
more culpable; not for any sin- 
ister contrivance of amnesia, 
nor even, I think, for suggest- 
ing thin was an almighty 
cock-up not directly involving 
himself. The real case against 
him is that lie has allowed the 
Free tow n episode to blow a 
large bole in a foreign policy 
objective which is thoroughly 
desirable. 

This is the third and largest 
blunder. Ever since Mr Cook 
stated his aspiration that Brit- 
ain should try and take an 
“ethical” approach to interna- 
tional questions, he has been 
mercilessly ridiculed. It is not 
always plain whether his crit- 
ics would prefer Britain to 
adopt the openly unethi c al 
pursuit of national interest 
adopted by, say, France: ex- 


porting chemical weapons, 
planting bombs in allied 
countries such as New Zea- 
land, assassinating foreign na- 
tionals. Or whether they are 
scornful merely of the compro- 
mises that Britain, having 
stated her policy, is sometimes 
forced to make. Whatever the 
case, it has been presented 
with a ferocity that seems to 
imply we would be better off 
with a Foreign Secretary who 
refrained from any mention of 
ethics. 

To anyone who. on the con- 
trary. applauds Mr Cook’s am- 
bition, the Sierra Leone imbro- 
glio is a disappointment not so 
much because arms were ex- 
ported to aid foe private army 
as because this happened with- 
out discussion. If an ethical 
foreign policy is to be devel- 
oped, it has to be tested in 
every hard case. Choosing be- 
tween the defence of a UN reso- 
lution and foe restoration of 
democracy Is precisely the 
kind of delicate decision in 
which the ethical element mer- 
its careful debate. This would 
doubtless be anguished and 
imperfect But foe trouble is. it 
never took place. There was no 
meeting. Ihe Airtiveness of the 
officials, and the negligence of 
the ministers, mean that a rele- 
vant case-study is missing 
from the canon of what. If it 
pretends to be serious, would 
be a ground-breaking ap- 
proach to foreign policy. 

Ethics have more to say 
than ordaining restraint in the 
sate of arms to Indonesia. If 
they’re merely prohibitive, 
they won’t engage with much 
reality. Labour foreign policy 
seems to favour a broader ac- 
tivism than the Tories showed: 
see the deployments of the 
SAS in Bosnia. But on what 
principles? Ethics imply a re- 
definition of national interest 
to encompass them in the dip- 
lomatic arena. This will never 
be successfully achieved in a 
hole in the corner. 


Come clean} 
cuddly Ken 



O LONDON is to have a 
mayor and Red Ken’s 
-w- return is widely hoped 
for by those on the left with a 
vague nostalgia for the days of 
theGLC. Blair’s machi ne has 
gone into overdrive to prevent 
this happening because New 
Labour was defined as much 
against Livingstone's GLCas 
tt was against TOC-dominated 
old Labour. But while we 

know where the party stands, 

what do we know of Living- 
stone himself? Did he learn 
anything from foe GLC experi- 
ence or is he dreaming of re- 
creating It? 

Remarkably, Livingstone’s 
political reputation seems 
only to grow with the years. 

He kept quiet during the Major 
era hut the combination of an 
avuncular face and having 
been in the right place at the 
right time was enough to give 
him mythological status. He 
came to be associated with 
more optimistic times before 
radical politics were sidelined 
as “loony leftism”, remem- 
bered as the only person who 
ever orchestrated any popular 
opposition to Thatcher. But for 
those of us who remember the 
GLC first hand, this uncritical 
nostalgia seems very peculiar. 

Professor Stuart Hail’s 
essay on the GLC (in Sarah 
D unant’s book The War Of 
The Words) should be compul- 
sory reading at foe moment 
He defines Livingstone’s GLC 
as an important politicalmo- 
ment “because of the new form 
of politics and political alli- 
ances through which it was 
constituted”. These were 
social movements like femi- 
nism, gay politics and anti- 
racism which, having emerged 
in the Seventies, came into 
often difficult alliance with 
each other and with the old 
forces of London Labour in foe 
GLC. Occasionally these alli- 
ances had extraordinarily 
i m agi n ative and popular 


results. Hall praises the Fare’s 
Fair campaign, which merged 
concerns about equality 
(everyone should have equal 
access to basic services), envi- 
ronment (prioritising public 
transport over cars) and 
women's Issues (safety en- 
sured by more guards and 
more people on the streets). 


E VERYONE remembers 
this campaign. London’s 


transport and environ- 
ment have got measurably 
worse since, so the rest of the 
GLC enterprise basks in the 
reflected glory of its farsight- 
edness. But this was Living- 
stone’s one moment of true 
glory. He also presided over a 
time of excesses, left-wing 
croneyism and vanguardism. 
The emphasis was often on 
what was correct rather than 
what was democratic, possible 

or likely to gain popular sup- 
port In practice the inclusion 


With such terrible instruments of mass destruction, can we imagine humanity surviving the next millennium? 


Dicing with death 


Dan Pleach 


T HE FATEFUL decision 
announced yesterday 
by the new Indian gov- 
ernment t o tes t nuclear 
weapons requires immedi- 
ate British action. Nuclear 
proliferation Is not a specta- 
tor sport. Britain most now 
decide to enter formal nego- 
tiations in tile UN for the 

elimination of nuclear arms. 

The Government should 
also initiate a technical 
study of how this can be 
achieved as part Ufa strategy 
of reducing the rides to Brit- 
ain. The Cabinet should task 
foe Foreign and Defence Sec- 
retaries to support those sec- 
tions rftf y fiHnhm atmlnffr 
(ration seeking to move the 
disarmament agenda for- 
ward. Hie urgency comes 
both from India's tests and 
also from an objective assess- 
ment that the risk of acciden- 
tal nuclear war with Russia 


remains far too high for 
comfort 

Last week attempts to get 
rmriwir disarmamen t mov- 
ing as part of the Non-Prohf- 
eration talks in Geneva 
were stffl bring stonewalled. 

Appeals for action from 
states as diverse as South 
Africa and Switzerland fell 
on deaf ears at the US State 
Department In Foggy Bot- 
tom* in the Kremlin, 
Whitehall and the Elysee. 

When Sheriff Clinton set 
Off for the Golf to tackle Sad- 
dam Hussein, Britain was 
happy to be Ms Deputy. 
Problem was there weren't 
no posse. One reason the 
posse stayed home was that 
they saw Britain and the US 
as hypocriticaL We have a 
legal commitment under the 
NPT to negotiate away our 
nuclear weapons. If we want 
our bomb for ever why 
should not others? 

The Pope has emphasised 
the grave danger If leaders 


of governments do not have 
foe wisdom or the will to 
put brakes on the produc- 
tion of such terrible instru- 
ments of death. C an w e 
tengtiw humanity surviv- 
ing the nest millennium 
with nuclear weapons? 

Peregrine Worsthorne 


If Britain and the 
US want to keep 
their bombs, why 
should not others? 


recently wr o te a call to Ban 
the Bomb, saying that nu- 
clear deterrence theories 
should be brushed aside as 
no more worth preserving 
than dirty old cobwebs. 

General George Lee But- 
ler was, until 1SS4. the US 
Commander In Chief of 
Strategic Command. He was 


the man who In the nuclear 
war movies sits In a big 
chair with lots of phones 
from which he can talk to 
the President and launch 
the big birds. General But' 
ler now fervently rejects 
nuclear deterrence as an ir- 
rational and inappropriate 
policy. 

A strategy of reducing the 
risks to Britain should 
bnfld upon the Tories’ uni- 
lateral nuclear disarma- 
ment steps. John Major 
abandoned nuclear artil- 
lery and battlefield rockets, 
the Tactical Air to Surface 
Missile, the nuclear role of 
RAF Tornados, the navy's 
nuclear depth charges and 
even limited the warheads 
on Trident 

We need to get Russian 
nuclear weapons off hair 
trigger alert, but this 
means being prepared to 
act onrstives. Even when 
off alert, nuclear weapons 
present a grave risk no 


longer justifiable by any 
threat. We need verified de- 
struction to prevent them 
being stolen. 

The Start talks have 
stopped. The Americans are 
waiting for the Duma to 
agree Start D before begin- 
ning Start IIL Now that 


many cold warriors see the 
need for rapid action to 
reduce the nuclear risk, 
most of the technical work 
has been done by the bof- 
fins. But the Clinton admin- 
istration Is hamstr un g by 
fundamentalists in the Sen- 
ate who hate International 




ofnewpoliti^for^^o 
meant bear-pits fowhich any 
organisation capable afshout- 
ing had an absolute right to 
attend. I was drawn into fo^ 


presided over by Val Wise, a 
woman of staggering political 
naivete. Meetings regularly - 

degenerated into rancorous 

conflict and chaos. There were 

many imaginati ve ideas but 

foey were invariably drowned 

out by infighting about which 
groups were included or ex- 
cluded- These left Val Wise 
completely at sea. Wandering 
through foe empty panelled 


with no sign of ordinary 
bureaucratic work in progress 
but with sounds of ftirious po- 
litical exchanges emerging 
from behind closed doors, I 
remember foiniring this must 
be what the early days of the 

Russian revolution were like. 

By-passing normal pro- 
cesses of democracy and ac- 
countability was more than 
just unfortunate. A lot of 
money was spent Most went 
up in fireworks aDd “festi- 
vals”. Grants were handed out 
to promote publications like ■ 
Jenny Lives With Eric And 
Martin. Groups were fended 
simply because they fitted the 
profile of “the oppressed” and 
shouted loudly. When foe 
backlash came, it came with a 
vengeance. And quite right 
too. This was the pursuit of 
ideological correctness with a 
damning disregard for democ- 
racy. Hall concludes that 
whatever its local successes, 
such a strategy was bound to 
fell In the long run because it 
failed to address “the real 
fears, cnnfiisfnns , the anxi- 
eties as well as the pleasures of >. 
ordinary people”. 

Biair deserves credit for rec- 
ognising the absolute need for 
popular consent but over- 
reactions can also be problem- 
atic. New Labour believes 
every policy should command 
such a wide degree of consen- 
sus— the nature of which is 


It was as if the 
Russian revolution 
was being replayed 
in County Hall 


derived from private focus 
group research — that no pub- 
lic debate about different pol- 
icy options takes place at all 
In foe short run this guaran- 
tees popular support In the 
longer run it could become a 
repressive populism atrophy- 
ing foe whole tradition of pub- 
lic debate to an even greater 

degree than in the lata Eight- 
ies. 

So, while I might still have 
nightmares about foe GLC, 1 
would not want Livingstone 
excluded from the process of 
fi n di ng London’s new 
mayor. Curiously, New Labour 
may be drifting towards an- 
other fixm of disregard for de- 
mocracy every bii as corro- 
sive. But I want to know where 
Lremgstone stands on the GLC 
experiment Would he repeat 
foe same mistakes? He is obvi- 
ously a person ofintegrity, 
wants a better environment for 

London and likes newts. But 

this does not automatically 

mat® him "Cuddly Ken". if 8 
time for him to come dean. 
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Ulster can be reconciled 

f 31- bard and painful, but 
m a king peace is not much easier tw 
much has been dear - ler : 11181 

thf*w i»ot ae m.® Northern Ireland 

^ “* heading 

towmtfea yotefor peace on May 22, andyet 

On: the iSt S 
even the bravery have not gone 

t J5 sense ^ war is being 

b I armfid rejectionists 

^Publicans and 
loy alist s who refuse to countenance any 
compromise, least of all the agreement 
sealed oi Good Friday. One half of this 
toacabrelallianoe is the Loyalist Volunteer 
Force; the other is the Continuity IRA, 
which Appears either to have renamed 
itself as or spawned a breakaway called, 
“the Real IRA." On Saturday right this 
fhction/said it was behind an attempted 
mortarfbomb attack on an RUC station in 
BelleeW in County Fermanagh — and 
warnet that its ultimate target remained 
the British Cabinet Such talk chine the 
heart tf anyone who hoped the Good Friday 
deal night rid Northern Ireland of violence 
once lend for aH. 

Buf even the peacemakers have not quite 
ceasm all hostilities. Much of the bitterness 
endures. Unionists, for example, could not ! 
suppress their revulsion at seeing "men they 
regard as cold-eyed Mila's feted as heroes 
at tie Sinn Fein arttfheis at the weekend. 
FbWthem, the sight of the IRA Rnlmmiv. 
Strict gang receiving a id-minute standing 
ovznon from Sinn Fan delegates at their 


DuWin conference was too much to take. 

rounded on Mo Mowlam for granting 
terrorists a 36-hour release in order to 
attend the gathering — accusing her of 

insensitivity’’ to their pain. 

And yet these complaints, like the reiec- 
ticmiat antics of the hardliners, are hardly 
grtnmds for despair. On the contrary, they 
are the inevitable, if unhappy by-products 
of a successful peace process. If there was no 
genuine prospect of compromise, the funda- 
mentalists would feel no need to scare 
voters with violence and mayhem. Simi- 
lariy, although the elevation of convicted 
killers into political leaders is ha r d to 

stomach — as the Unionists c an testify it 

is an unavoidable feature of any sincere 
attempt to end an armed conflict Ask the 
people of South Africa, Israel or Palestine. 
The fact that the Northern Ire land peace 
process has already reached the stage 
where former men of violence are demand- 
ing a seat at the democratic table should be 
seized on by Unionists — as a sign of hope. 

Ihe remarkable scenes in Dublin over 
[ the .weekend make such optimism wholly 
justified. Sinn Fein not only backed the 
I Good Friday agreement, thereby tacitly 
accepting the partition of Ireland, it also 
agreed to participate in a new e l e cted 
assembly for the province. Gerry Adams 
described it as historic; and even the Ulster 
Unionists’ Ren Ma glnnis admitted it was a 
“gigantic step.’* Some observers have been 
sceptical, imagining that republicans see 
this move as just a ruse, remaining poised 
to return to violence in an instant But one 
should look closely at the words of the 
veteran “hardmen” themselves. Joe Cahill 
said .that, alter more than 50 years of 
struggle, the Good Friday agreement was 
republicanism's best opportunity yet Pa- 
draig Wilson, the commando - of the IRA in 
the Maze, told the party the struggle was 


not over yet, but that a Yes vote was the 
next step forward. The republican move- 
ment is making a genuine shift here, nnfl 
we welcome it The rejectionists will con- 
tinue to make their bombs, but as politics 
replaces violence they win find no commu- 
nity to sustain them. Today’s announce- 
ment of economic investment in the 
country will also help, by showing the 
benefits of a settlement It is not easy, but 
the ways of war are slowly being replaced. 

Testing times 

India's explosive actions 

INDIA has exploded three nuclear devices 
for muddled reasons to do with national- 
ion, the exigencies of internal politics, and 
international prestige. The most benign 
explanation is that New Delhi is si gnalling 
that it can from now on maintain an 
advanced nuclear capability by means 
other than testing, and that it will soon sign 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. India 
may plan to follow the test-and-sign strat- 
egy of both China and France, with the 
difference that India is not a declared 
nuclear power. In dealmg with New Delhi, 
one problem will be that the United States 
is committed to sanctions against states 
which test, a course which might be 
counter-productive in the Indian case. If 
for whatever reason, testing were to con- 
tinue or be followed by actual deployment 
Pakistan might decid e to test China, which , 
has signed the CTBT, would probably stick 1 
to the treaty but would take other, serious, 
military measures. The shaky structure 
which until now has kept nuclear weapons 
under some control around the world : 
would be endangered. 

Why has the new Indian government led < 


by the Bharatiya Janata Party, taken this 
step? The answer has little to do with 
genuine security considerations. Inter- 
nally, the nuclear policy of the BJP is 
popular among an electorate which sees it 
only as a matter of national assertion. It is 
an issue on which the coalition the BJP 
heads can agree more easily than others. 
Internationally, the Indian decision to test 
may have been triggered by the knowledge 
that President Clinton, during Ms trip to 
Beijing next month, experts to secure Chi- 
nese support for the Missile Technology 
Control Regime, which would aid Chinese 
missile help for Pakistan. Clinton might 
well then turn to India, as he prepares to 
visit New Delhi in the autumn, for some 
balancing action on proliferation. It looks 
as if New Delhi saw a window for testing 
and took it The result is this dangerous 
precedent, to which the only real answer is 
genuine disarmament negotiations by the 
established nuclear powers. There are no 
doubt various lesser ways of placating or 
persuading India. But only obviously pro- 
gressing nuclear disarmament will remove 
the justification for decisions like those 
which India has taken, and which many 
other countries might be tempted to take in 
the future. 

Excluding hope 

Help truants help themselves 

AT first sight the conflicting rights look 
unresolvable: the unacceptable rise in the 
number of permanently excluded disrup- 
tive children from school against the rights 
of other children and their teachers to 
undisrupted lessons. Yet many schools are 
achieving progress without recourse to ex- 
pulsions. Too many schools are excluding 1 


[ too many children too quickly. If the 
schools with the worst record cut their 
I exclusion, rate to the average, exclusions 
would be halved. A similar story occurs 
with truancy: wide variations between 
schools with similar Intakes . Manchester, 
for example, suffers four and a half times as 
much truancy as South Tyneside. The 
Social Exclusion Unit was right to select 
truancy and school exclusions as their first 
project This is where the exclusion chal- 
lenge begins: a crisis, to use their word, in 
which in each year a millio n children play 
truant, over 100,000 are excluded temporar- 
ily. and some 13,000 excluded permanently. 
These are the next generation of excluded 
adults. Meanwhile, both they and their 
communities suffer, as they turn to crime 
Sensibly, as the Education Secretary sets 
out on page 2 of Guardian Education today, 
ministers are concentrating on prevention. 
Special programmes for vulnerable chil- 
dren have the greatest potential: mentors 
for Afro-Caribbean children and achieve- 
ment targets for children in care. Both 
groups suffer exceptionally high exclusion 
rates. A more relevant vocational curricu- 
lum at 14 would work wonders. Joint 
ed ucation/police patrols in Stoke-on- 
Trent’s shopping malls have not just 
slashed truancy rates but cut juvenile 
crime by a third too. Electronic registration 
in Bolton increased attendance by a quar- 
ter. There were other pluses yesterday. The 
Prime Minister’s visit to a F£ college which 
accepts excluded children will have sent 
Whitehall an important message: the Gov- 
ernment wants change. New targets — 
cutting both truancy and exclusions by one 
third by 2002 — was bold and brave. Slowly, 
we’re edging back to a position most conti- 
nental schools have continued to follow, an 
obligation on schools to absorb their own 
trouble and not off-load it 
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Religiously 

protesting 

OU report (Mormons fight 
i tiie good fight May 9) that 
a Utah "most babies are Mor- 
jootx”. But how can a baby pos- 
sibly decide whether it is a 
Mormon or not? When they're 
bldenou^theymightwea - • 

| decide that they don't want to 
! be Mormon, having taken into 
1 account that Morroanism was 
I invented less than 200 years 
j ago by a confidence trickster 
. named Joseph Smith, 
i Terry Sanderson. 

London. 

WOUR report that the Papal - 
T Guards had not fought a 
battle for 471 years (Murder in 
the Vatican, G2, May 6) is cot 
correct The last battle was on 
September 20, 1870, when the 
Italians finally attacked Rome 
and drove the Pope out Nine- 
teen m emb ers of the Papal 
Guard were killed. 

Philip Ross. 

Great Ayton,N Yorks. I 

| F THE vested Interests who i 

I signed their letter (May 11) 

wish us to be reassured that 
genetically modified food is 
safe, would they please tell us 

how many people were In the 
control group, -where it took 

place and for howlong? Then 
maybe I will believe that I am 
not part of an ongoing 
experiment. 

David BncJringhaxn. - 
Exeter. 

\ A /HILST David Edgar Is 

VV correct to state (Letters, 

May 7) that the RSC has per- 
formed numerous works by 
Howard Barker in the past it 
is per tinen t to observe that the 
last of these was ip 1988. The 
Royal National Theatre has 
not yet produced one. 
JndyDaish. i 
(Howard Barker’s agent). 

London. < 

1 AfESLE it is easy to believe 
V V that the Indonesi an 
people resent the predators' 
Suharto temHy(Letters, May 
1 1) T And it difficult to I ma g- 
ine them being masochistic 
Enou gh to brandish banners 

reading ‘Implement the IMP 
.Agreement Now!” and “Down 


fad!* PtJHhe other onel 

Mlto Hall. 


KENTLY I had to have 


fire engine aatfved with the 
regSSnMBOG. 

John Hudson. 
F0ey,NYor»s- 


Anns and the mandate 

T HE crisis overthe export J R A UCH of the media furore j IT IS claimed that, in this 
of arms to restore a dem- IVI about Sierra Leone I instance, the separation of 

ocraticaHy elected eov- J misses the Doint The British I means and ends is ethically 


T HE crisis overthe export 
of arms to restore a dem- 
ocratically elected gov- 
ernment in Sierra Leone has 
perhaps been unnecessarily 
Mown up (Cook on defensive. 
May II). We might debate the 
ethics of profitin g from any 
conflict; Sandline was proba- 
Uynot involved out of a con- 
cern for human rights. Arms 
exports are undoubtedly de- 
plorable, particularly where 
repressive regimes such as In- 
donesia's are concerned. 

However, in this case, it was 
not such a government that 
was being supplied . It was pre- 
cisely the oppostta- an attempt 
to restore democracy. It would 
be wrong to condemn the For- 
eign Office for their involve' 
rnent in this. We might even 
argue that the UN should have 
been supporting the pro-de- 
mocracy forces themselves; it 
is unfortunate that the job of 
training these people should 
have gone to those motivated 
primarily by profit 
In spite of this, tt is unfair to 
say that the TO was acting un- 
ethically by consenting to the 
arming of the freedom fight- . 
ers; on the contrary, the offi- 
cial concerned clearly used 

discretion to allow the export 
This may he wrong according 
to the letter of the embargo; its 
spirit, on the other hand, 
would allow it. 

Bichard Westerman. 

Christ’s College, 

Cambridge. 


M UCH of the media furore 
about Sierra Leone 
misses the point The British 
Government has been consis- 
tent with Robin Cook's new 
ethicalforeignpolicybyac- 
cortUng formal recognition to 
the democratically elected 
government cfPresident Kab- 
bah at tiie Edinburgh Com- 
moawealth meeting last Octo- 
ber. It also gave Important 
logistical h elp to the exiled 
government in formulating its 
post-restoration recovery 
programme. 

What matters now is how to 
rebuild the war-tom country. 
When I visited Freetown be- 
fore the coup, building up 
grassroots democracy and 
consolidating local govern- 
ment structures in co-operat- 
ing with local chiefs was 
deemed a priority. This is all 
the more important now if the 
country is to retnmto stabil- 
ity and begin the painful path 
to economic reconstruction. 
Carl Wright. 

Director, Commonwealth 
Local Government Fbrum, 
London. 

A S wrm Matrix Churchill, 
/A the curious proposition 
has been put forward that the 
law may be broken provided a ; 
government department has , 
given its approval. Is it not 
time that this belief was tested . 
in the courts? 

DJ Richards. 

Evesham, Worcestershire. | 


One in the eye for voting system 

Y OUR Leader (May 9) dis- j but “voter identification", 
cusses the"appslltag M I Group “eanva. - sorry 


T cussesthe‘ , appalling” 
turn-out at the local elections. 
Tire ludicrous system of pro- 
portional representation in 
Germany means that you vote 
for an anonymous party toady 
who has worked his way up 
the party list and the general 
feeling of cynicism is “appall- 
ing”. But still xnore than 60 
per cent vote- 

The real reason for the low 

turnout in UK is due to pall- 
ing on. weekdays. Here I can 

get up on Sunday morning, en~ 


then take the dog for a stroll 
and pop in at the polling 
booth. If this is too much, I can 

get a postal vote just for the 
pairing. . 

Malcolm Agnew. 

Frankfurt, Germany. 

I ONATHAN Sale (It’s a 
U Knockout, May 7) was tak- 
ing part hot in “canvassing* 


bat “voter identification”. 
Group “eanva. . sorry 
“voter identification, Is also 
known as “blitzing” (who 
thinks up these words?). 

It can be done by phone ie 
"telephone canvassing” (“tele- 
phone voter identification" is 
too much, even for the pun- 
dits), You can even "knock- 
up" by phone, but as far as I 
know no erne has ever got 

pregnant that way . 

Eric Turner. 

Norwich, Norfolk. 

I W AS surprised to see no 
mention of 1 the Labour gain 
in Hastings, given that Has- 
tings is the Mngsborough c£ ! 

Robert TresseU’s classic 
novel. The Ragged Trousered 
Philanthropists, the book that 
has inspired many socialists 
this century. The first tone 
ever that Labour has con- 
trofled the town conncllfM- 
lowslast year's victory with 


I T IS claimed that, in this 
instance, the separation of 
means and ends is ethically 
dubious whilst, in the case of 
Iraq, economic sanctions 
whichhave caused n ptnid suf- 
fering to ordinary people are 
Justified as merely a means to 
an end, ie the establishment of 
a democratic government 
One senses an hypocrisy 
which cannot be mitigated by 
tracking errant paperwork. 
Anafamnan MondaL 
London. 

I RECENTLY took with me to 
Baghdad a year’s supply of 
chemotherapy for an eminent 
surgeon, suffering from cart 
car. He had worked for years at 
the HammarsmHh ho a pitpi — 
his speciality is correcting 
bone deformities in children. 
The DTI have said they win 
consider prosecution. 

It is hard not to he confused 
wh en feein g prosecution for at- , 

t w nptrng tndpliVBr TTiP«linTH*g 
which we are told are exempt , 
from sanctions, when little 
r flgntinn ban htwn mario nfthi ff 

in relation to arms to Sierra 
Leone, which clearly were not 
ReBcUyArbiithnot 

London. 


V Vridofthedogsofwarbut 
should they be allowed to have 
their kenn els in a civilised 
country? 

Alan. Hartley. 

Thoralby. N Yorkshire. 


Hastings' first Labour MP, so 
it’s Mngsborough no longer. 
Trevor Hopper. 

The Robert TresseD Centre, 
Brighton. 


FURTHER to the letter 
I about the ballot’s lack of 
secrecy (May 9), why do we 
mark our ballots with a pen- 
cil? Is there a sinister reason 
for this erasable democracy? 
Andrew Toro de. 

London. 


\ A #HY do we have TV elec- - 
V V tion broadcasts that 
focus on national Issues for 
local elections? Given that we 
have regional TV, why not 
regional election broadcasts? 
Andrew Towlerton. 
Sheffield. 

I N VIEW of the amount of 
spin in politics these days , 
perhaps voting booths should 
be set up in launderettes 
rather than supermarkets. 
Stan Rosenthal. . 
LtndflpJd, West Sussex, 


Why Noam Chomsky is our hero for the nineties 
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constitute Hugo Young’s^ “real 

world of the 1990s”? 

A J Ayers. 

Hbve,Susssex. 

yvHOMSKY reflects atotally 
^different experience than 
i that assumed by Hago Young 
the expeitenreoTOS domi- 
nation stiff suffered bythe ; 

majority ofhninanity: Boiiy- 


ished through a “free trade” 
agreement imposed by the US; 
Indonesians tto have suf- 
fered the Suharto regime 
whose bloody coup was mitir- 


braifft’s thesis t hat fe e cosy 
links between governments, 
industrial and financial coil: 
glomerates have encouraged 
the development of an eco- 
manic orthodoxy which Ig- 
nores the most important 
problems feeing humanity. 

Not ran I believe that he is 
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Universities* corporate raiders 

D ONALD MacLeod’s article [ "collaborations" and "mutu- 
(Take the money, but ally beneficial partnerships’ 


^ed, armed and trained by the I unaware oftbecogentargu- 


OS and Britain. 

AndyHiggtobottam. 

Ixmdon. 
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ments thatthe tread towards 
fewer and fewer workers pro- 
ducing enormous quantities 


ingly marginal utility is 
an inevitable consequence of 
the acceptance of these ortho- 
doxies. The economic chal- 


U/ (Take the money, but 
check the source. May 6) 
addresses some of the implica- 
tions of corporate funding of 
higher education institutions, 
but falls short of addressing 
the long-term issues which 
surround the actual shift of 
fends. 

. At Imperial College, stu- 
dents have highlighted the 
role of the rector. Sir Ronald 
Oxburgh, in keeping a foot in 
the door for Industry in his 
dual role as a non-executive 
director of Shell T&T. He has 
merged the faculties of geol- 
ogy, environmental technol- 
ogy and earth resources engi- 
neering into the T H Huxley 
School, In which only last year 
a new lectureship In "Petro- 
leum Reservoir Geoscience" 
was created. By doing this, be 
formed an elite institution 
which was heavily criticised 
by his academic peers at the 
time. Not surprisingly. Impe- 
rial College serves as the oil 
industries’ largest graduate 1 
recruitment ground and site 
for extraction-related 
research in England. 

Tn Hip thnrt term, lahril mg 
privately funded projects as 


Second opinion Empty promise 

/'"\N the front page (May 8). IT IS encouraging to see more 

V-/Hll!ary Clin ton 's s upper! I being done to bring empty 

I for a Palestinian state properties back into use (Full 

"poured oil” on US-Israeli House, May 8). A government 
relations — the opposite Of which has made the promotion 

your page 21 report, where she of social justice a priority must 
‘ ‘poured petrol’ ’ on them. surely recognise the scandal ctf 

fired Brooks. derelict homes while families 

Redgrave, Suffolk. remain homeless. 


r>E "White clubs fear ethnic 
Itcricketers” (May 8). “Eth- 
nic” is not synonomous with 
non-white. We are all ethnic. 
Martin Smith. 

Oxford. 


leuge of thR millennium is to 
solve the problem of how, al- 
though we can produce the 
goods required to enable a 
large proportion of the earth’s 
population to have a decent 
standard oflivlng, we are only 
able to distribute incomes in 
such a way as to deny many of 
them access to the necessities 
Gflife. 

As tongas we devote for 
more resources to developing 
a replacement for Compart 
Disc or anewformula for a TV 
sitcom than to the serious in- 
equalities in society, • • 

Chomsky will continue to 
command my admiration. 
Norman Jones. 

Manchester. 


I T IS encouraging to see more 
I being done to bring empty 
properties back Into use (Full 
House, May 8). A government 
which has made the promotion 
of social justice a priority must 
surely recognise the scandal cf 
derelict homes while families 
remain homeless. 

During Action on Empty 
Homes Week, perhaps John 
Prescott will reflect on the feet 

that the Government’s pro- 
posed widening of the North 
Circular road between Bounds 
Green and Green Lanes in 
north London would mean the 
demolition of 250 homes. 
Spending £204 million of pub- 
lic money to flatten much 
needed housing for a bigger 
road to carry even more traf- 
fic Is senseless. Abandoning 
such outdated road schemes 
would go along way to signal- 
ling his commitment to a 
transport policy which puts 
communities before the car. 
Quentin Given. 

Friends of the Earth, I 

Tottenham and Wood Green. ' 

We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied,' please include a full 
postal address and day-time 
telephone number. We may edit 
letters. The Country Diary is on 
page io. 


DNA database would finger 
serial killers — and us 


"collaborations" and "mutu- 
ally beneficial partnerships” 
appears reasonable, hut due to 
the fact that research grants 
from the private sector peri- 
odically need renewing, 
researchers are cornered Into 
complying with private inter- 
ests and have little free choice 
in the direction of their work 
(consequently, the control 
over research is slipping far- 
ther from the public’s grasp). 
More worryingly. public 
funds granted by research 
councils are increasingly 
awarded only in conjunction 
with industrial sponsorship. 

In this context it may not be 
surprising that none of the en- 
vironmental and climate ! 
change scientists we have 
asked to chair a debate be- 
tween Shell representatives 
and the industry's critics on 
the ethical implications of oil 
fending in universities, felt 
able to accept the invitation, 
neither could Sir Ronald com- 
mit himself to participate in 
the debate. 

JanRte tona 

Tom Smith. 

Environmental Society, 
Imperial College Union, 
London. 


^SOTJR Leader (May 6) under- 
T estimates the potential 
civil liberties' implications of 
a DNA database. For it to have 
any practical application, it 
win require earii sample to be 
matched with both the identity 
and whereabouts of each Indi- 
vidual subject — it's no use 
having toe data if you can’t 
find your man (.or woman). 

And then each subject will 
have to provide some form of 
documentary evidence to 
prove that they have provided 
a sample of DNA and to^ verify 
their identity and place of res- 
idence. What Peter Gammon 
of toe Superintendents’ 
Association is advocating is a 
form of national identity card, i 
The social tagging of millions 
of innocent people, Mr Gam- 
mon? Remember what hap- 
pened last time that was tried 
during the poD tax debacle? 
David Northumore. 

London. 

Y OU claim that the creation 
of a national DNA data- 
base would be wrong fa prin- 


ciple because it would make 
suspects of us aD. H that were 
the case, then you should start 

Ca m pa i gning a ga inat thi> 

de licence database in Swan- 
sea because when we pay our 
licences, the details are taken 
and can be accessed by the 
police whenever they need to 
check a numberplate. Z, like 
most people, accept the value 
of this. I would feel the same 
about a DNA database, which 
could be built up incidental to 
access to the NHS. 

DNA identification would 
be particularly useftil in cases 
of serial killings. These are 
relatively few in number, but 
are predominantly carried 
out by men on women. Cur- 
rently the police are reduced 
to requesting voluntary DNA 
samples from all m al es within 
say 10 miles of the incident 
and then destroying the sam- 
ples afterwards. The multipli- 
cation of this across the 
country and over time is ab- 
surd. 

M Seville. 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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Tuesday Msy 122998 


Bebe Rebozo 


Nixon’s best man 


C HARLES G “Bebe" 
Rebozo, who has 
died aged 85, was a 
poor Cuban immi- 
grant’s son tamed 
loan shark and them banker. 
He was also the closest friend 
or President Richard Nixon 
and perhaps as dose to him as 
any male friend to a president 
of the United States in the 20th 
century. Rebozo comforted 
Nixon, advised Him, mbw»H 
Martinis for him, arranged for 
him to make money on real- 
estate deals, and remained 
loyal to him until the last 
Rebozo was the ninth son of 
an immigrant cigar-maker in 
Miami, where he went to 
school with "Gorgeous 
George” Smathers, later a 
United States senator and a 
favourite girl-chasing friend 
of President Kennedy. He 
worked as a paperboy, 
chicken-plucker, garage me- 
chanic and chauffeur before 
becoming the supplier of beau- 
tiful women for Smathers* par- 
ties at the Cocoiobo Club. It 
was said there was little be 
did not know about what pow- 
erful businessmen and politi- 
cians did when they came to 
Florida without their wives. 

BeautifUl as a young m an . 
and with eyes that remained 
beautiful ev en after the &oe 
had hardened around them. 
Rebozo married Claire Gunn 
while still in high school, but 
the marriage was later an- 
nulled. Daring the war he 
learned to fly and Bended air- 
craft from Miami via Brazil to 


the Gold Coast (now Ghana! 
and North Africa. Afterfee 
war, he persuaded his wife to 
remarry him, but the second 
marriage lasted little longer 
than the first 

Rebozo started to invest in 
real estate and ran two smnp 
loan companies with consider- 
able ruthlessness. Courthouse 
records show them taking 
i children’s toys as security for 


with leading figures in orga- ! 
nised crime, including “Bia 
AT Polizzi, described by the 

US Bureau of Narcotics as one 
of the most dangerous crimi- 
nals in the country. 

It would have been flWHi t.’ 
though, in those days, to get 
on in real estate and banking 
in Miami without know ing 
some of the dons of Cosa Nos- 
tra. He also made friends wttfa 
leading politicians, inphu«« e 
Lyndon Johnson. He first met 
Nison in 1950 and took him 
deep-sea fishing and cm a trip 
to the Bahamas. In the middle 
1950s be was an intermediary 
in the notorious loan of 
8205,000 from Howard Hughes 
to the Nixon finally, and 
Nixon’s defeat in the I960 
presidential election, the two 
men became even closer. 

In the early 1960s, Nixon 
began to accumulate shares in 
Rebozo’s real-estate develop- 
ment company. Fisher’s 
Island Inc. at a dollar a share. 
After he became President in 
1969 he sold them bade to 
Rebozo and other investors for 
two dollars. 


Hus was only the beginning 
of a financial relationship in 
which Rebozo and his friend 
Robert Abplanalp, a pioneer of 
the aerosol, accumulated 
secret funds for Nixon’s use. 
Rebozo lent Nixon money, to 
develop his San Clemente 
home in California, and 
rented a large house in Be- 
thesda, in the Washington 
suburbs, to Nixon’s daughter 
Julie and her husband, David 
Eisenhower. 

In eariy 1973, when, the 
Watergate scandal was break- 
ing, Rebozo assured Nixon, .on 


He was perhaps as 
dose to Nixon as 
any male friend to 
a US president in 
the 20th century 


a boat trip on the Potomac, 
that money coaid be found to 
buy the silence of witnesses. 
In November 1974, when 
Nixon, discredited by Water- 
gate, was impoverished by the 
prospect of lawsuits and 
recovering from major sur- 
gery, Rebozo and Abplanalp 
showed up in C-alifhrQia and 
bought back Nixon’s Key Bis- 
cayrte properties at a profit of 
$500,000^750,000. 

The relationship was wiw* 
more than the usual one be- 
tween a politician and Ids fi- 


nancial backer, however. 
Nixon was aide to relax better 
In Rebozo’s company than 
with anyone else, notably bet- 
ter than wife hia wife. Rebozo 

mtrpH -a Tmgm Martini, pnrt 

there .were rumours that, 
when travelling with Nixon in 
Hong Kong, he provided 
NZxon'with girls. That is not 
altogether plausible, however. 
The inevitable speculations 
about a homosexual basis to 
the relations between the two 
men, at least of any physical 
kind, are equally implausible. 

They did enjoy adoles- 
cent horseplay as pushing 
each, other into swimming 
Rods and it was not unknown 
for Nixon to sit, completely 
happy, in Rebozo’s company, 
in total silence.- for as lone as 
three hours at a stretch. Fear 20 
yean, ever since his decision 
to att a ck Senator Joe McCar- 
thy in 1954, Rebctzo was at Nlx- 
on’s -side during all the crises 
of bis- political career, and 
would show up, unofficially, 
on Nixon's foreign trips. He 
had.>tbe ran af the White 
House while Nixon was there, 
and. was a visitor 

after fee falL “Bebe wor- 
shipped Nixon," one of Nix- 
on’s aides wrote, “and hated 
his enemies.” 

He is survived by his wife 
Jane. 



I impert Chandler 





Charles G "Babe” Rebozo, 
■ banker, bom November 17, 1913; 
died May 8, 1998 



The fixer ... Bebe Rebozo (left) with Richard Nixon 
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Ian McGregor | Plash Winston 


The 
art of 


saving 

faces 


I N the 1960s. Glasgow’s ; 
regional plastic surgery I 
»ntt was relocated to Can- , 
nies burn Hospital. That I 
onfr gained an International 
reputation for clinical excel- 
lence and training, and at the 
centre of its dedicated team 
was Ian McGregor who has 
died aged 76. Their work was I 
influential worldwide. And 
the unit still thrives, attract- 
ing surgeons from home and | 
abroad. 

McGregor was an innova- 1 
tor, a teacher and skilled op- 
erator. His book Fundamental 1 
Techniques of Plastic Surgery, i 
first published in 1960, is now 
in its ninth edition. And a ! 
lifetime's experience of sur- , 
gery and reconstruction for a I 
devastating disease went into i 
bis other major work. Cancer 1 
0 f the Face and Mouth (1976) I 
co-written with his patholo- j 
gist wife Mary. From 1964 to 
1986 he served as president of > 
the Royal College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of j 
Glasgow. 

He wrote many articles for 1 
plastic surgical journals, no - 1 
tably some in the 1970s which 
described the axial pattern of 1 
Mood supply to skin flaps, , 
written with colleagues at i 
Canniesbum. They came as i 
major advances were being 1 
made in microsurgical tissue | 
transfer and the result was a j 
renewed interest in the pat- ! 
tern of blood supply to the i 
skin and underlying muscle. ; 
Subsequent developments | 
have hid a dramatic effect on 
the techniques of plastic sur- 1 
gery during the last 20 years, | 
making reconstruction 
following trauma and cancer i 
treatment quicker and safer. 

Born in Glasgow, the son of 1 
a monumental mason and a ; 
seamstress, Ian McGregor ! 
attended North Kelvinside i 
Aca demy and read medicine 

at Glasgow University during I 

the war. He served in the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, 
in the Middle East and Africa \ 

between 1945 and 1948. 

Hark in Glasgow, he joined 
the anatomy department 



East End bebopper 


T he sometime 

drummer, pianist, 
stand-up comic, 
raconteur, master-of 
ceremonies and author 
“Flash" Winston wrote, in 
his thus-far unpublished 
memoirs, that “Certain neu- 
roses cultivated by a pogrom- 
orientated mother and a 
fattier leaning toward uto- 
pian socialism, inevitably ln- 
dined me to a humorous 
point of view." 

Flash Winston was a 
stocky; bird-like Jewish East 
End musician and enter- 
tainer with a shrewder and 
more analytical angle on the 
socio-musical phenomenon of 
the London jazz and night- 
dub life of the 1940s and 
1950s than many of his prag- 
matic contemporaries. 

At the age of 74, he is now 
no longer with us — or “no 
longer with anybody” as his 
one-time dose associate and 
friend, the late Ronnie Scott, 
would undoubtedly have 
rather put it 

A humorous point of view 
Winston certainly bad. He 
coupled it with an energetic 
enthusiasm for American 
music, like most of the cre- 
ative generation of young 
fans from the East End who 
would smuggle their love at 
jazz into as many playing 
situations as they could, from 
weddings and barmiizvahs to 
West End hotel dance gigs, or 
schmaltzy Mecca-ballroom 
tours. 

Though Flash Winston oc- 
casionally reappeared on jazz 
stages even into the 1990a, 
most of his work as a musi- 
cian and a jazz-dub compere 
occupied the 1940s to the 
1960s. Those were years in 
which younger British per- 
formers struggled wife the 


Plastic surgical precision. . . Ian McGregor 


where his interest in plastic 
surgery began with research 
on the sympathetic reinner- 
vation of skin grafts and in 
meeting Jack Tough, a plastic 
surgeon from the regional 
plastic surgery unit at Bal- 
locbmyle Hospital in 
Ayrshire. 

In those days there was no 
formal training in the surgi- 
cal specialities but. unlike 
many colleagues, he began 
eariy in his chosen discipline 
— working in Glasgow Royal 
Infirmary’s burn unit. He also 
worked as a registrar in the 
regional plastic surgery unit 
before becoming a junior con- 
sultant at Glasgow Royal In- 
firmary, after which was to 
come Canniesbum. 

An active member of the 
British Association of Plastic 
Surgeons, he served on its 
council in the 1970s, becom- 
ing president in 1979. His en- 
thusiasm and far sightedness 
encouraged this small special- 
ity to press for the 
establishment of professorial 
chairs in plastic surgery and 
an exit examination. There 


are now four professors erf 
plastic surgery In England 
and Wales. He received many 
international honours and 
awards. As a staunch Scots- 
man, he was very pleased to 
be honoured by the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of England 
by a Hunterian professorship 
in 1984 and the British Associ- 
ation of Plastic Surgeons also 
awarded him a G flies Memo- 
rial Medal in 1991. 

In retirement he enjoyed 
reading, music and golf; but 
continued to lecture. He died 
after a brief illness, diagnosed 
Shortly after attending his el- 
dest son’s inaugural profes- 
sorial lecture at fee Universi- 
ty of Swansea. His first wife 
Christeen. died when their 
three sons were teenagers. He 
is survived by his wife Mar- 
ian and his sons and will be 
missed by colleagues and 
patients. 


contradictions between their 
own creative idiosyncrasies 
and the then daunting omnip- 
otence of fee American jazz 
scene and its equally capti- 
vating unwritten hipster 
ratebook. 

Winston worked night- 
dubs run by London hoods in 
the 1940s, including the leg- 
endary Jack "Spot" Comer's 
Modems ires club in Old 
Compton Street, where he led 
a band featuring himself on 
piano In a repertoire of late- 
swing and ahnost-bebop the 
i gangsters liked to call "yer 
beebie jeebie music”. Win- 
ston loved the mixture of 
menace and ludicrousness, Jn 
these playing situations — at 
the Mode m ai r es, Jack Spot’s 
office telephone was on a 
wall in fee music-room along 
with the band and the 
dancers, and if it rang. Spot 
would silence the party with 
a peremptory wave of the 
hand and they would all have 
to stand in nervous silence 
until he was through. 

Winston, like his contem- 
porary Ronnie Scott, was a 
musician who learned fast, 
and though he wasn't always 
a first-choice player, he 
played wife energy and wit 
When union difficulties ruled 
out fee British proto-bop 
drummer Laurie Morgan for 
one of Benny Goodman’s rare 
British visits, Winston suc- 
cessfully accompanied the 
irascible clarinet king for a 
London Palladium season in 
1949. 

Flash Winston first learned 
bis craft and his attitude, in 
1 the Jewish community of 
I Aldgate and the London 
docklands, and through the 
i musical opportunities offered 
by the Jewish youth club and 
1 bannitzvah-party world. But 


hia significant professional 
experience began with Jerry 
Allen's trio at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre in fee early 
1940s, with Scottish trum- 
peter-singer Duncan Whyte 
in 1944, and with Denis Rose 
— the founding father, guide 
and guru of fee British bebop 
movement — at fee Glider- 
drome in Lincolnshire. e-.- 
Winston also played in the 
Caribbean ensemble of Carl 


Though he wasn’t 
always a first- 
choice player, he 
played with energy 
and wit 


Barriteau, but his social cir- 
cle was the same one as Ron- 
nie Scott’s — a group of skil- 
ful, inquisitive, circum- 
spectly rebellious young 
dance-band players. They 
loved the new sounds of 
Charlie Parker and Dizzy Gil- 
lespie, and also the fashions, 
hedonism, deflationary hu- 
mour and booby-trapping of 
bourgeois affectations that 
went with hip late-l940s 
American culture in the 
heads-down austerity and 
rationing erf postwar Britain. 

Winston's and Scott's cir- 
cle set up fee Club Eleven in 
a tatty Soho rehearsal room 
in 1950, dedicated to an all- 
bebop repertoire, and it was a 
modest modern enthusiast’s 
forerunner of fee kind of 
nightclub Scott eventually 
became famous for. The Club 
Eleven closed after a few 
months following a drugs 
bust which put almost all fee 


founders In a police cell 
pending the next day’s judg- 
ment. Winston spent the 
night baiting the constabu- 
lary by crawling around on 
the floor of his cell gasping 
“water, water”. On hearing 
the magistrate suffered from 
gout, he suggested they hire a 
chiropodist rather than a 
lawyer. , .v 

Winston spent much erf the 
1950s attempting to move 
from music to stand-up 
comedy -—he even had anose 
job, he said his mother 
thought would prohibit him 
from being buried In a Jew- 
ish cemetery — and once per- 
suaded Scott to put him on as 
an interval act at the newly- 
founded Ronnie Scott Club in 
1963. But, after a good start 
on fee first night nerves 
overcame Winston for the 
second, and the proprietor 
eventually cancelled him for 
the third. 

Perhaps It was typical of 
the later stages of Winston’s 
career, though he played 
drums, piano . and «ng at a 
variety of London nightclubs 
including the Mandrake, the 
Sunset, and the Sporting 
Circle. 

But the chwnginp character 
of the nightclub world moved 
away from Winston, and he 
devoted much of his mid and 
later life to writing a 
voluminous personal reflec- 
tion on war-time nightlife, 
politics, Jewishness, family- 
life, gambling and humour 
that has yet to see the light of 
day. 


John Fordham 


Cecil Jacob ’’Flash" Winston, 
musician, bom September 6 
1923; died London, April 15 
1998. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


Phfflp Sykes 


Ian Alexander McGregor. Plastic 
Surgeon, bom June 6. 1921; died 
April 13, 1998 


Letters 


OUR OBITUARY of Lord Mel- 
lish. Page 13, yesterday, gave 
Incorrect details of his family. 
Lord Mellish is survived by 
Anne, his wife of 60 years, 
and by four of his five sons. 
They have not all been police- 
men. Only one has been a 
policemen. One son, who died 
Some years ago, was a senior 
civil servant (with Acas); one 
became a teacher, another 
was a social worker and the 
fifth became a professional 
golfer. Sorry for getting that 
wrong. 


the plague of debt, we gave 
three versions of fee name of 
the girl to whom fee headline 
referred. We are sorry about 
this inconsistency which 
should have been resolved by 
referring to her throughout 
m. Zeinabou. 


of European funding towards 
fee total cost of £450,000. 


Prue Chennells writes: I first 
met fee writer, artist and 
printer Morris Cox (obituary, 
April 18) in the 1960s when, as 
a publishing student, I wrote 
a thesis on private printing. I 
was granted an interview 
with him through my father 
John Craig, one of his great- 
est friends, who printed fee 
text pages for the book which 
obituarist Brian Morse 
picked out. Intimations af 
Mortality. Having seen some 
of his extraordinarily beauti- 
ful works, I was astonished to 
arrive at a modest terrace of 
houses in London’s East End 
— which he later told me 
were condemned — and be led 
to bis tiny print room. In this 
small space he conceived and 
produced these elegant books. 

Morris did everything him- 
self! He wrote fee text often 
printing poems written much 


earlier, set the type, made the 
blocks — incorporating natu- 
ral materials such as leaves 
or grass — printed the pages 
and did the binding. The ex- 
quisite books he produced 
there and, later, in similarly 
< cramped conditions in a Kent- 
ish Town flat are now cot 
I lected worldwide. Morris 
could not keep up with fee 
demand but never wavered in 
i his belief that he, the artist- 
printer, should do all fee 
work. He never grew rich and 
I believed passionately in keep- 
ing his prices down. 

Above all, Morris was a 
I humble man , happiest when 
1 benf over bis work or discuss- 
| ing its finer points with a 
like-minded friend- He was 
I kindness itself to me, an igno- 
i runt but enthusiastic student, 
and as well as describing bis 
! methods in detail he intro- 


duced me to one of his — and 
subsequently my — favour- 


ites, Edward Gorey. Whoa, 
with my father in town, we 
were able to tempt him and. 
bis wife Wyn to dinner at my 
borne be delighted us afl, chil- 
dren. included, wife his en- 
thusiasm gnrf wry humour. 
But it was always dear that 
at fee back of his mind, feat 
cramped room — and his 
work — was waiting for him. 


IN OUR front page lead yes- 
terday, headed. She is just 
three and suffers from a 
plague that fcflfe millions — 


IN A NEWS In brief item 
headed, Squeeze on lone 
drivers. Page 5, yesterday, we 
incorrectly stated feat Leeds 
city council had secured 
£450,000 of European fending 
towards the cost of a project 
which will bar driver-only 
cars from one lane of a com- 
muter route at peak times. We 
should have said that fee 
council bad secured £120,000 


IN A COLUMN on Page 29, 
May 6, beaded. Gawd bless 
the mayor, we said, referring 
to MPs, ”. . . even the hamlet 
of Old Sarum ... had one”. 
Rotten boroughs, such as Old 
Sarum, returned two MPs to 
parliament fee sole elector in 
this case being the Earl of 
Caledon (E Halevy A History 
of the English People X 


TOE NAME of this column is 
still Corrections and Clarifi- 
cations, although it is not im- 
mune from error as the 
printed title in yesterday's 
paper demonstrated. 


FEDERICO Garcia Lorca be- 
came Gabriel Garcia Lorca in 
an article headed The two 
amigos. Page 13, G2, May 6 
(confusion, perhaps, wife Ga- 
briel Garcia Marquez). 


It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 

l £5i° fJlce r 0f *** *«*ders' 
Editor. Ian Mayes, by 

telephoning 0171 239 9589 bi 

Monday 

to Friday. Surface mail to 
Readers’ Editor. The Guard- 
il& j&arrtngdon Road, 

239MS7 3ER - FaK 
E-mail : 

r *uder%guar<iianxo.u/t 


On the 

city 


R nPEKT Chandler who 

has died of lung 
a-ed never ceased to 
be appSad 17 ofBmsive affi- 
tudesto wards homeless 
people. And fee pncajite m- 
Stog his career acrosstwp 
K2with IflDdMrt Flora- 

"£&**%** 

worked at fee Hcwm, a 

drop-in centre for fee young 

decade be 
Its guiding 

less people have fee right to 
accurate info rm atio n 50 

thev can make their own 
choices. The RIS produces fee 
pnn.iai London Hostels Direc- 
tory a unique guide for advice 
workers and their clients. The 
MS has expanded over the 
part decade, acquiring the ear 
of government ministers and 
becoming an impassive suc- 
cess story in a declining vol- 
untary sector. The RIS began 
by stressing the material 
causes of hometesstfess — like 
an. absence of good^piality, af* 
fordable public housing. 

Rupert was bom in Green- 
witfo, the son erf an engineer 
and the second olderf erf four 
children. Educated aWartfard 
Grammar School, be dropped 
out of teacher traistog and 
was a 1970s East Bd anar- 
chist, involved in tin c la im- 
ant* union, communal hous- 
ing. leftwing theatre and a 

radical print shop. Andhe met 

Anne, his longterm jartner, 
wife whom he had a much- 
loved son. Alex. : >• 
Rupert had a boyish mfett- 
qiMCTn and hung on to hs radi- 
calism. His pet hates vuuld 
provoke hilarious rant and 
the same Rupertesque ratoh 
phrase: ’'What a state o be 
in!” 

Illness made him nore 

anriahte and hfi r P.rnaiThd a 

bon viveor while Helen, his 
partner after Anne, beame 
one of his main support&He 
died surrounded by family in 
fee broadest sense — Ame, 
Helen, his father, a sister rad 
friends. It was his son Aex 
who came up with exactly he 
right epitaph: ’“What a site 
to be in.” 


JmEduertai 


Rupert Chandler, hoitteiessnes 
activist, bom February 28 1951 
died May 4 1998 



Home truths . . . Rupert 
Chandler. wife his son Alex 


Birthdays 


Burt Bacharach, composer, 
conductor, 70; Alan Ball, foot- 
ball manager, 53; Paul Bur- 
st ow, Lib Dem MR, 46; Domi- 
nic Cadbury, chairman, 
Cadbu ry Schweppes, 58; Ian 
Dury, rock singer, 56; Susan 
H a m pshire, actress and dys- 
lexic campaigner, - 56 ; Dr 
Mary Harris, engineer. 45; 
Nicky Henson, actor, 53; 
Michael Jgnatieff, broad- 
caster, writer, 51; Baroness 
(Helena) Kennedy, QC. bar- 
rister and : writer, 48; Eric 
J-yall, chairman. Peart Group, 
7 4; P rof Colin Mayer, man- 
agement economist, 45; Rt 
Rev Hugh -Montefiore, for- 
mer Biahop' : aF Birmin gham 
78; Jenni ‘Murray , Inroad- 
caster, 48; Chris Patten, for- 
mer governor-general erf Hong 
Song. 54; Rosalind Savin, at 
rator. fee Wallace CoBectton. 
47. Godfrey. Smith, colum- 
72; Fred Smithies, for 

Dr Miriam Stoppard, physi- 
c 18 *! Md broadcasts', 61; Deb- 
?^L 1 V ^ rner * theatre direc- 
tor ‘ 39; Steve Whrwood, rock 
singer ana ow^poser, 50. 


Country Diary 


Death Notices 


Fred Tomlinson unites: Sing- 
ing in fee chorus for a record- 
ing of Messiah. I couldn't be- 
lieve it when we first 
rehearsed The trumpet shall 
sound. The breath control of 
trumpeter John Wilbrabam 
(obituary. April 10 was unbe- 
lievable. His first breath came 
in the 22nd bar- see if you can 
sing that long without breath- , 
ing. I can’t! 


IT HAS BEEN a poor flower- 
ing year for our local Black- 
thorns and as we move into 
May, the small, pure white 
blossom is fading fast Along 
the lanes around the village, 
its successor In the hedge- 
rows is fee May bash, or 
Hawthorn, which, up to a 
couple of centuries ago, 
would already have been in , 
fell bloom on most May Days. 
But, in 1752, George U de- 
creed that the day after the 
September 2 should be 
reckoned as September 24 
and our ancestors lost 11 


days from their calendar, 
which, as A W Boyd wrote in 
his Country Diary of May 6 
1943, “they so violently de- 
manded should be given back 
to them”. So, May Day is now 
about a fortnight earlier, and 
although the Hawthorn obeys 
natures will, sot fee calen- 
dar, to judge by fee abundant 
layers of buds still waiting to 
open, it does seem to be hold- 
ing back for fee old May Day 
to arrive. The change in the 
weather patterns I mentioned 
at the end of my last diary 
did not last for long, and we 


are now back again to the 
cold- northerly winds. How- 
ever. for a few days, tbe-na- , 
ture scene did brighten up 
with a steady stream of mi - 1 
grants passing through — 
Wheatear, Whinchat, and 
Yellow Wagtail on fee April 1 
30 and May 2 — and a wel- 
come appearance of fee but- 1 
terflies, even though their j 
numbers were well below 1 
those of a normal spring 1 
emergence. I was particu- 
larly pleased to see two I 
species on the wing — Green , 
Kairstreak and Holly Blue. I 


The local stronghold of fh* 
gairotreak 

fee moss In fee small Chesh 
ire Wildlife Tr^r^S?; 
where clearance of invS 
sliver birch has eacoura3 
fee spread of the insects’ 

main foodplant in ChSS 
fee buberty. The two Huffy 
Blius I saw on May 2 
feeding on the Bowera of Co£ 
Thrsley, the “mother-die’* of 
an oM superstition that if 
Picked and taken home it 
would break a mother’s 

JM Thompson, Cheshire. 
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drove out 
the junta 
rebels 


Ed Lcughlin, who witnessed the conflict, 
says rfercenary involvement was minimal 





ESPITE lurid 
j| A reports to the coo- 
■ 8 trary, the pursuit of 

1 j the civil war in Si- 
ImH erra Leone b p? h«v> 
little todo with British mer- 
cenary, illegally Imported 
Bulgamn weapons, Foreign 
Office htrigne or the crew of 
HMS (pmwalL 
W hxevar the Government 
may f may not have known 
. about! the activities of the 
Lontpn-based mercenary 
BrmpandUne International, 
and whatever plans may have 
beef conceived, ' Major 
Johiiy Paul Koroma’s mSU- 
tarV junta was toppled by 
noting more than a few bat- 
talias of lightly equipped Nl- 

Jthoagh (he troops were i 
offiiaOy acting on behalf of ! 
thf Ecomog west African 
pdc e-keeping force,- which 
gfe them their mandate, 
tare was no doubt in the 
nfads of -the few foreigners 
resent that this was an all- 

JFor three weeks in Febru- 
fy and March, I was one of 
ho western journalists cov 
ring the Nigerian advance 
rom Freetown — liberated in 
nid-February — into the 
junta-held north- For all the 
talk of “dogs of war", the only 
/mercenaries involved in 'the 
jnperatkfli were 3 the'' drew of 
the old Soviet-bunt MU 7 


transport helicopter which, 
together with a semi-opera- 
tional Hind gunship and a Li- 
beria-based Alpha Jet, consti- 
tuted the sum total of 
Ecomog's air support 

It was a photograph of this 
helicopter being repaired In 
Freetown by crew members ctf 
HMS Cornwall that led the 
Sunday Timas to cfahn last 
weekend that it had proved 
co-operation between the 
-British militar y and Sand- 
line, which is believed to own 
the helicopter. What the Sun- 
day Times left out was that 
the Cornwall had been sent to 
assist Ecomog and the newly- 
restored elected government 
of Ahmad Tejan Kabbah, mit i 
that it was for Ecomog «nd i 
Kabbah that the helicopter 
was working. 

I had plenty of time and op- 
portunity to form this impres- 
sion. Base fix- Ecomog opera- 
tions was Lungi airport, 
separated from Freeto w n by a 
long river ferry crossing, and 
the comings and goings of the 
old helicopter was all that 
broke the monotony of days 
spent waiting tor the north- 
ern advance to begin. 

The crew — three South 
Africans and a machine-gun- 
ner of indeterminable nation- 
ality — were polite but wary: 
journalists could make -life 
diffinuit tor people in. their 
line of Work, particularly at a 







S an d Hne Vold Soviet-built transport helicopter delivers Nigerian infantrymen to Bnmbnna to defend a dam project against rebel attack 


Hme when South Africa's par- 
liament was pushing through 
legislation to ban mercenary 
activity by its citizens. 

Their main job, it soon be- 
came plain, was to ferry the 
Nigerian force commander 
and his staff on trips across to 
Freetown and back to Ecomog 
headquarters in the Liberian 
capital of Monrovia. 

They also went on a num- 
ber Of supply and rescue mis- 
sions to the interior, where 
foreign TmMjQnarteB and aid 

workers had been trapped by 
tiie unrest and where Sand- 
line employees were still con- 
tracted to guard three key 
installations. 

On February 27, after a 
week 'of tedium at Lungi, we 
got lucky. The helicopter was 


flying to Bumbuna in fhp 
north to evacuate a number of 
civilians and Catholic mis- 
sionaries from a dam con- 
struction project 

Although surrounded by 
hostile junta fighters, the Ital- 
ian-led construction project 
had escaped the general loot- 
ing and vandalism because of 
the presence of Sandline per- 
sonnel. The Nigerian com- 
mander, Colonel Maxwell 
Khobe, said we could go along 
if it was ah right with the 
crew. The crew said fine, so 
long as we did not photograph 
fhfwn. 

There followed 40 minutes 
of high-speed tree-top mad- 
ness, packed into the cargo 
hold with hoses of' ammttni- 
tton and supplies and a squad 


of nervous Nigerian spldiers 
being sent to reinforce the 
Sandline persanneL The gun- 
ner, perched in the open door- 
way with no safety lineaod a 
general purpose machine gun 
in his lap, waved politely to 
occasional groups of startled I 
civilians as we zoomed over 
their heads. 

At Bumbuna the helicopter 
swooped in low over the "hills 
above the dam site, a miracle 
of calm and order after the ee- 
rie emptiness and unhar- 
vested fields of the rebel-held 
countryside. The Nigerian 
soldiers rushed to unload 
their gear, fearing incoming 
fire. A gaggle of fri ghten ed 
women and children, rela- 
tives of the construction 
team, climbed on board,; 


together with three unkempt 
white men carrying Kalashni- 1 
kov rifles. 1 

I recognised one of them, a I 
wary young man with an 1 
English accent, from two I 
weeks before. I had come I 
upon him. together with toe | 
helicopter crew, rooting 
through a stack of captured 
junta rifles at the Ecomog ! 
camp at Knso, south of Free- 
town. while an indulgent Ni- 
gerian quartermaster looked 
on. Yes, he confirmed an the 
helicopter after cautious in- 
troductions, they had indeed 
been "shopping” tor weapons I 
that day. They got on with the 
Nigerians very well I 

He thought Ecomog was | 
doing a good job, although its 
organisation and supply was ' 


not always an that it might 
be. 

‘"They have messed up their 
logistics pretty badly," he 
confided, “They have no fuel 
or trucks for the advance yet, 
and they don’t have their own 
helicopter. We've had to give 
them ours." 

The Nigerian soldiers who 
arrived at Bumbuna that day 
were the first they had seen, 
he said. 

Sandline is also reported to 
have security contracts at the 
US-owned Sierra Rutile mine 
in the south and a diamond 
concession in the east, but, 
despite efforts to contact the 
company in London yester- 
day, it is not known if they 
were attacked at any stage. 
Comprised mostly of former 


There 

followed 

40 

minutes of 
high- 
speed 
tree-top 
madness, 
packed 
into the 
cargo hold 
with 

boxes of 
ammo and 
supplies 
and a 
squad of 
nervous 
Nigerian 
soldiers 


special forces troops from 
South Africa, Britain and 
Europe, the mercenaries 
would easily overawe the un- 
trained and undisciplined 
fighters of Johnny Paul Koro- 
ma’s rabble army. 

But then so did the Nigeri- 
ans who, the day after the 
Bumbuna flight, began an ad- 
vance that cleared the north- 
ern towns of junta rebels in 
under a week, with the loss of 
only one of their soldiers and 
the deaths of two rebels. They 
conducted the operation with 
three armoured cars, a hand- 
ful of commandeered lorries 
and the expenditure of two 
mortar shells. More signifi- 
cantly for the future balance 
of power in Sierra Leone, 
they did it alone. 


■OehMlWhito 
andtanBtock ~ , J 

A POLITICIAN, in trouble 
quickly finds out who his 
friends - are. Robin Cook . is 
certainly not frie nd le s s / in 
either Westminster nr White- 
hall where his legendary clev- 
erness is widely, admired. But 
mental agility, "coupled with 
an inxpatienoe with -lesser 
minds, has left him a .lfttie 
light on friencfs. • 

“I - expect there’s a bit of 
schadenfreude 'pround,"- a 



Robin Cook looks likely to bounce back, despite being light on friends and heading an accident prone department 


trade union leader ventured 
cheerfully — and correctly — 
last night Pleasure at the dls- 
. comfort of a colleague may 
even have reached the Cabi- 
net, as it has certainly 
reached the Fleet Street tab- 
loids and the Tory front 
bench, which owes Mr Cook 
more than one black eye. 

As his critics have all 
repeatedly reminded every- 
one the Foreign Secretary has 
made several sticks for his 
own bach. A proclaimed ethi- 
cal foreign policy was tricky 
enough without the addi- 


tional burden of an unethical 
private life. 

India, Montserrat, Israel, 
the most self-regarding of 
Whitehall departments sud- 
denly seemed accident prone. 
“It’s cumulative, isn’t it The 
damage builds up,” one 
Labour MP conceded last 
night 

That is part of the drama of 
politics: however gifted an 
MF In opposition, no one 
knows until he becomes a 
minister how good he will be 
at dafliing with events. Stam- 
ina, political flair, luck 


common sense are all needed. 

Clever people do not auto- 
matically have them, indeed , 
fhetr speed may allow them to 
cut corners. Mr Cook is not 
lazy, as alleged, but “Mr A4’’ I 
likes his memos on one aide 
of a sheet of A4. That has been i 
the trend tor years. ■ - 

He has also been dealing | 
with another trend, a growing 
a genda The slmnltaneoas EU 
and G8 presidencies, the 
Europe- Asia summit, the 
Middle East, not. to mention 
his private problems, all take 
time. One symptom 'may be 


that he stopped dealing di- 
rectly with the FO’s Africa 
Department; relying on his 
^Permanent Secretary, Sir 
John Kerr, as a filter. 

■ Ironically, the FO consen- 
sus is that there Is more open- 
ness under Labour than its 
Tory predecessors, and a 
greater sensitivity to public 
responses ofndab pre- 
cisely because of Mr Cobh’s 
own combative role in expos- 
ing the Tory arms to Iraq 
shambles. Tony Lloyd, the 
minister in the Sierra ’ Leone 
affeir, is said by one middling 


official who answers to him to 
be “friendly and accessible". 

= Tories disagree, “Arrogant 
and opportunist,’’ they report 
That does not mean Mr Cook 
will be dropped, though he 
has not been one of the stars ! 
of Year One and his stock has I 
slipped. It does mean he is 
more dependent on No 10 for 
l political support and there- 
fore less independent Last 
month’s speech praising the 
Blairite “third way" was one 
such indicator. 

■ But consider the alterna- 
tive. Can any Labour MP 


imagine the threat posed by a 
backbench Robin Cook as the 
Government hits far more 
serious squalls than Sierra 
Leone in 1969 or 2000. As Pres- 
ident Lyndon Johnson said, 
when asked why he did not 
sack his poisonous FBI chief, 
J Edgar Hoover, "Better to 
have him inside the tent piss- 
ing out, than outside pissing 
in.” 

Un-Biairlsh language, but 
important It is possible to 
imagine Mr Cook being trans- 
ferred, back to the DTI beat 
for example, if things con- 


tinue to go wrong. Ills Impos- 
sible to unleash his latent left- 
wing instincts — even the 
gleeful union leader concedes 
their merit — on susceptible 
backbenchers. 

So Mr Cook will labour on, 
and, with hick, bounce back. 
He will certainly read his 
, nightly red boxes more care- 
fully — and so will his 

Officials. 

“You assess everything on 
its merits, its potential politi- 
cal fallout and take action ac- 
cordingly,” said one diplo- 
mat 
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Taskforce chairman quits 


Biotech row hits 
Blair’s big idea 


Lisa Buckingham 
and Mark Atkinson 


T HE Government’s 
policy of appointing 
business leaders to 
key committees bit 
new problems yes- 
terday when Keith McCul- 
lagh, the controversial 
founder of British Biotech, 
stepped down as chairman of 
a working group on finance 
for hi-tech companies. 


Although Dr McCuIlagh’s 
departure is said to be volun- 
tary, it is the Latest in a series 
of upsets for Tony Blair’s pel- 
icy of establishing a working 
partnership between big busi- 
ness and government depart- 
ments. 

The British Bio chief execu- 
tive is in the eye of a City 
storm following his d ecision 
to sack Andrew Millar, head 
of clinical research. The 
group’s share price crashed 
after the credibility of the 


group’s clinical trials pro* 
cesses came under scrutiny. ■- 

Sources at the Treasury, 
which established the work- 
ing party, said last night the 
Government was happy that 
Dr McCullagh would remain 
a member of the group, which 
is close to completing its final 
report. Peter Williams of 
Oxford Instruments will take 
over as chairman. 

The wooing of business 
leaders ran into trouble from 
Its earliest days when ques- 
tions were raised about the 
share options of Lord Simon. 
The former boss of BP was en- 
nobled so he could shepherd 
the Government's European 
and- competition policies 
through the House of Lords. 

Doubts also surfaced when 
the insurance group Pruden- 


tial was revealed as one of the 
worst offenders in the pen- 
sions mls-selling gcaudni its 
chief executive, Sir Peter 
Davis, heads the wel&re-to- 
work task force. 

Martin Taylor's role at the 
task force on tax and benefits 
was questioned, too, when 
employees at Barclays Bank, 
where be is chief executive, 
staged a series cf strikes over 
Issues involving pay and 
pensions. 

British Biotech said Dr 
McCullagh was going through 
a very busy time. The com- 
pany is compiling a detailed 
document Which, it r-lnima 
will rebut the most serious 
charges raised by Dr Millar 
against its clinical trials 
methodology. 

Although a spokeswoman 


denied any shareholder pres- 
sure. investors are likely to 
have made It dear that they 
want Dr McCullagh.' s entire 
eflbrts concentrated on im- 
proving the fortunes of Brit- 
ish Biotech. 

The McCullagh working 
group has met leading firms 
of accountants, banks and 
venture capitalists since 
being set up by the Chancel- 
lor last year in an effort to 
find ways of improving hi- 
tech companies’ access to fi- 
nanca 

Although Britain generates 
much world-class research 
and development, particu- 
larly ' in hi-tech areas, the 
Government believes R&D 
speeding lags behind that by 
main competitors. 

“A business environment 


♦hat encourages the growth of 
these companies Is essential 
If the UK Is to produce the 
high value-added products 
needed to compete interna- 
tionally and generate the 
skilled employment opportu- 
nities which can sustain and 
improve the UK people’s stan- 
dard of living in a global econ- 
omy.’' said the Treasury’s 
Red Book, which spells out in 
detail proposals contained in 
the Budget 

Among the measures al- 
ready in train are changes to 
the capital gains tax regime, 
designed to reward entrepre- 
neurs who develop and then 
sell businesses, and new tax 
breaks to encourage venture 
capital. Other proposals to en- 
courage investment in R&D 
are under review. 


Springer rights fight 



FLEXTECH yesterday won a fiercely 
fought battle to keep control of 
exclusive British cable and sateHite 
rights for the Jerry Springer Show — 
the controversial US talk show on 
which guests exchange verbal and 
physical blows egged on by a baying 
crowd, writes Simon Beavis. 

The scramble for the rights seems 
to have resembled one of the pitched 
battles Mr Springer delights in 
overseeing on his ratings-topping 
series and Flexteeh is said to have 


beaten off a number of bidders, most 
notably BSkyB. 

The deal — which secures the rights 
from January next year until the show 
ceases production — could cost 
Flexteeh $5 minion a year. 

British audiences can already 
watch the show, which has toppled 
Oprah from Its leadbig posBon in the 
ratings, on iTV, as well as on 
Flextecfi’s Living channel. In a recent 
Springer weekend. Living attracted 
more than 5 million viewers — an 


11 per cent viewing share — more 
than five tiroes the channel’s normal 
take. 

But enthusiasm for the programme 
in Britain is waxing just as American 
channels are growing weary of it— or 
at least of the allegations that many of 
the co n fr on t a t i ons on the show are 
elaborately staged. 

Last month the show was dropped, 
with three months to run on its 
contract, by Chicago station WMAQ, 
because off viewers’ complaints. 


Nevertheless, Flexteeh expressed 
delight at renewing the rights last 
night. Managing director Brent 
Harman said: “Jerry Springer is a 
television phenomenon and has 
proved to be a huge success for 
Living. The success of the show is 
evident by the fierceness of the 
competition for these rights.” 

He said the show would allow Living 
tobuHdup new subscribers and 
advertising revenues. 
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Rogue trader costs Sumitomo record pay-out 


Dan Atkinson 


T RADING giant Sumi- 
tomo is to pay British 
regulators a record £5 
million in settlement for the 
havoc wreaked on London 
metal markets by its rogue 
copper trader Yasuo Haman- 
aka. Although the payment 1$ 
dwarfed by the £78 million. Su- 
mitomo is paying in the US, 
authorities in the UK said it 
was the best deal they could 
cut under the present rules. 

Last week Alistair-Darling, 
chief secretary of the Trea- 
sury, announced that, in 
fixture, companies such as Su- 
mitomo could face unlimited 
fines for alleged wrongdoing 


in the City. But given the con- 
straints of the present set-up, 
the settlement was "a great 
triumph for us", according to 
a regulatory source. 

Simultaneously with the £5 
million settlement with the 
new City regulator, the Fi- 
nancial Services Authority 
(FSA), Sumitomo agreed a 
$125 milli on settlement (about 
E78 million) with America's 
Commodity F uture s Trading 
Commission (CPTC), with a 
further $25 mminn set aside 
for possible action by private 
parties in the US courts. 

Technically, the FSA pay- 
ment is not a fine, because Su- 
mitomo is not a regulated 
company in the UK, although 
the payment is bound to be 


compared to the record fine of 
£2 million with £1 million 
costs levied on Morgan Gren- 
fell In 1997 by the investment 
supervisor Imro for manage- 
ment failings in relation to 
deals involving maverick 
fond manager Peter Young. 

The £S million Is a settle- 
ment — which will be paid 
into the FSA 's coffers — in 
return for which the ESA has 
agreed not to exercise two ex- 
isting powers against Sumi- 
tomo — to ban Sumitomo 
from becoming a regulated 
City firm and to go to court 
for "restitution”. 

This Is the process by 

which all the parties to Ha- 
manaka’s deals would be 
restored to their original posi- 


tions. Seeking restitution 
would have been a legal 
nightmare, according to the 


regulatory source, entailing 
working out the copper price 
had Hamanaka not tried to 
rig the market 

Hamanaka’s rogue trading 
in the copper market threat- 
ened the very existence of Su- 
mitomo — for whom the total 
cost was tZ£ billion — and 
sent world metal exc ha nges 
into turmoil when It was un- 
covered in June 1996. His ac- 
tivities embroiled In scandal 
the London Metal Exchange 
(LMEX through which he car- 
ried out many of his deals. 

The discovery of Sumito- 
mo’s enormous losses set 
alarm beUs ringing about 


commodities regulation and 
caused the price of a tonne of 
the red metal to plunge in one 
month from $2,600 to Si .750. 
In March this year, a judge in 
Japan sentenced Hamanaka 
to eight years tn prison, de- 
scribing his 11 years of rogue 
trading as amounting to “a vi- 
cious. complex crime". 

British regulators looked at 
Hamanaka -re la ted activity 
three times before the 1996 de- 
bacle — in 1991. 1993 and 1995 
— and launched a fourth in- 
vestigation in 1996. 

The FSA settlement does 
not prevent any private party 
from suing Sumitomo. Sumi- 
tomo’s settlements with both 
the CFTC and the FSA were 
made on the basis that the 


Thomson investors reap 1 5pc paper profit 


TonyHay 


T HE army Of small In- 
vestors who applied for 
a stake In Thomson 
Travel' made an instant 15 
per cent paper profit yes- 
terday as shares in the UK’s 
biggest tour operator 
started trading at a pre- 
mium to the l?0p flotation 
price. 

The shares surged 24p to 
194p valuing Thomson at 
£1.7 billion. A rush for the 
shares by 500,000 small in- 
vestors made the flotation 
the most popular since the 
utilities were privatised in 
the 1980s. 

It forced Thomson to In- 
crease the number of 


shares allotted to the public 
from the 10 per cent of the 
issue originally planned to 
17 per cent. 

These investors have 
each been allotted £500- 
warth of shares, but they 
will not be able to trade 
their stocks until share cer- 
tificates are Issued for full 
trading next Monday. 

Analysts estimated that 
the offer was more than 
three times oversubscribed 
by ffie public. 

Justin Urqnhart-Stewart, 
business planning director 
at Barclays Stockbrokers, 
which was one of the share 
shops behind the float, 
said: “We planned for 
100,000 applications and we 
got 200 , 000 ." 


Thomson Travel chief ex- 
ecutive Paul Brett said: 
“We had to achieve a bal- 
ance between private inves- 
tors and institutional in- 
vestors. The retail offer 
was five times oversub- 
scribed. That’s why we 
pushed it up as high as we 
could.” 

One reason for the suc- 
cess of the issue was the 10 
per cent holiday discount 
on offer to shareholders In 
the so-called Founders' 
Club. 

The discount ends if the 
shares are sold, making it 
likely that shareholders 
will retain the shares. 

Despite the surge in the 
group’s share price. Mr Dr- 
quhart-Sfewart advised in- 


vestors to Stick with the 
shares for about two years. 

He said: “mile it goes 
against my trade as a stock- 
broker, my advice is to hold 
on to these shares. Stick 
them under the mattress 
or, if you are a high rate 
taxpayer, put them in a 


moved to end 
an outcry from those — Mr 
Brett estimates them at “a 
few thousand” — who ap- 
plied for shares but missed 
the deadline. 

The company is setting 
up a low-cost share-dealing 
service for people to buy 
shares at the market price 
and said that those who 
missed the float will still be 
granted honorary member- 


ship of the Founders' Club 
if they buy in before the 
end of the year. 

Many frustrated inves- 
tors said that despite hav- 
ing registered their interest 
In the shares on time, they 
did not receive application 
forms until after last 
Thursday’s deadline for 
returning them. 

Share shops have blamed 
the short period of time be- 
tween the deadlines for reg- 
istration and application. 
They also blamed the postal 
system. 

The City watchdog, the 
Securities and Futures Au- 
thority, is reported to be 
questioning the share 
shops on their efficiency in 
handling the flotation. 


company is neither •‘admit- 
ting nor denying any of the 
allegations stemming from 
the copper trading incident”. 

The FSA said yesterday 
that It had decided “no pur- 
pose would be served by fur- 
ther consideration of possible 
use of ... [our] enforcement 
powers against Sumitomo in 
relation to Hamanaka ... the 
FSA recognises that Sumi- 
tomo has given prompt, valu- 
able and extensive co-opera- 
tion following Hamanaka's 
confession in June 1996." 

The settlement does not 
rate out regulatory action 
against any third parties In 
the City alleged to have been 
Involved in the copper-trad- 
ing scandal. 


Thomson Travel 

Shareholders 

Members of insatuflonai 

pobfer. 17% Investors; 62.2% 



Thomson 
Farrtfy: 19% 
through wood&rtdge 


0.9% 


anptoyee* can afro apply for 
shares worth 10 par cent at - 
their wages; 

• A safes assistant Linn 

■Poiy earring 93,000 a year 
woukj be offered £800 at 
shams options. 

# A Britannia Airways pfloi on 

. £ 80 , 000 would stand to gam 
£8.000 or stock 


Notebook 


A stitch-up m 
time saves 1 1 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


T HOSE Who believed that 
the political stitch-up at 
the birth of the euro 
would be a disaster for ster- 
ling — pushing it even higher 
against the currencies of the 
euro-ll — have been proved 
totally wrong. Since the euro 
officially became part of the 
financial vocabuary in the 
first weekend of May. foe 
pound has been on a down- 
ward spiral and was trading 
at below 2.90 German marks 
yesterday against a peak of 
3.10 marks in April 
This mi ght, of course, seem 
just the thing for exporters 
and come as a blessed relief to 
the Chancellor. Gordon 
Brown. But there will be the 
fear in Tbreadneedle Street 
that all of this is a trifle sud- 
den and disorderly. When the 
bears have a weakening cur- 
rency in the their sights — 
and the pound seems to be 
precisely that at present — 
the ride downwards can be 
dizzying; ask Eddie George 
and Norman Lamont 
But why? First, and most 
importantly, the broad as- 
sumption is that UK base 
rates peaked at 7.25 per cent 
This follows the Bank of Eng- 
land's monetary policy com- 
mittee’s decision to leave 
rates alone last week. The 
good sense of that move — 
reportedly because of a 
switched vote on the MPC by 
Professor Charles Goodbart 
— is evident from the latest 
output -data. This suggests 
that manufacturing — some 
20 per cent cf the total econo- 
my — is in a bad state and 
was technically in recession 
over the last two quarters. 

Secondly. Inflation appears 
to be in abeyance. The pro- 
ducer prices figures were 
weaker in April than forecast, 
dropping 0.2 per cent on an 
annual rate and down 0.3 per 
cent quarter on quarter. This 
partly reflects the impact on 
the data of nearly a year of 
strong sterling. There are ob- 
vious problems — not least 
average earnings, pay in the 
boardrooms and asset price 
inflation. But overall disinfla- 
tion. most apparent in oil and 
commodity prices, appears to 
be the mood. 

The view in the markets is 
that, even if sterling plunged 
to DM2.60. foe authorities 
would resist an interest rate 
increase for fear of causing a 
new sterling rally. Strictly 
speaking the MPC is only in- 
terested in future inflation. 
But, as we now know from the 
minutes. Mr George and his 
closest MPC associates have 
not proved to be the monetary 
hard-liners many predicted. 


City fees 

T hrowing light on the 
darker recesses of City 
practice is an admirable 
objective. So there is much to 
be grateful Tor in the Monopo- 


lies & Mergers ^fimiKlon 
decision to expire ways of 

ensuring that -he 
underwriting prartie^.^e 
an In the marketplace fairly. 

The MMC lirmlr concludes 
that tiie current dominant 
system of fixed imdtfwrttin* 
commissions for the lead 
underwriter, the brokers and 
the sub-underwritirs consti- 
tutes a “complex mmopoly”. 

This does not necessarily 
mean that the systtm should 
be torn down- Befoae moving 
to another approach such as 
the book building vhich has 
been used on some Privatisa- 
tion and other new issues, the 
MMC rightly says flare other 

tests which need to b. met 

Three of the mon impor- 
tant are: Does foe curent sys- 
tem operate against tie inter- 
ests of new entrants' 2s the 
client (ie the companyissuing 
new shares through i rights 
issue) getting the best leal? Is 
the whole process sufEriently 
transparent? 

The answer to all tiree is 
probably no. The current sys- 
tem almost certain^ pre- 
cludes new and indepndent 
bouses gaining a fair shre of 
the action, clients proably 
are not folly aware of fee al- 
ternatives and there -Joes 
need to be much more tans- 
parency on bow the eals 
have been constructed aid 
who exactly has recelvecthe 

commissions. 

That said and done, 'he 
case for tearing up the pes- 
ent system is not cut ad 
dried. As has been seen wfo 
the move from quote to ordr- 
drfven trading on the Stck 
Exchange — a result of Offie 
of Fair Trading interventin 
— the process can opera; 
against the interest of diem. 
It may be more open, bt 
small investors have face 
higher spreads and big trac 
ers higher fees. 

Clearly, in the case of tht 
City’s underwriting practices, 
clients need to aware of the 
alternatives available, how 
the system works and who 
gains. Moreover, there ought 
to be — as in a tender — an 
opportunity for some smaller 
players to be allowed into foe 
lead underwriting circle, pro- 
viding they have the capital 
to take the risk. 

But if the only result of 
switching to a tender/book- 
building system is to ratchet 
up costs — in the name of 
fairness — then this may be 
acomplex mononopoly which 
shoud be allowed to lie. 


Political poser 

— — will be some i 
at the Treasury tha 
- Keith McCulh 
founder and chief executi 
the troubled pharmaceu 
group British Biotech, ha 
cided to relinquish his po 
chair of the Working G 
on the Financing of j 


has his work cut out pr 
mg a detailed rebuttal tc 
gallons made by his fo 
head of clinical trials 
Andrew Millar. What 
happened to Dr McCulla 
an exception. But a gro 
number of favoured La 
business ministers and 
sers from Lord S imon to i 
trey Robinson, have £ 
that politics .and busines 
not foe perfect mix 


Another Euro 
bank job row 


Marie Milner ~ 

Pepmy Financia l Efotoi 

L ittle more than a week 
after settling the bitter 
nf t r c ° Vef Presidency 

£J?V Suropean Central 
Bank. France and Germany 
are set for confrontation over 
arofoer top banking post, 
time the battle centres 
1 ** Presidency of fo e Lon- 
don-based European Bank for 
Reconstruction and 
Development 

The French authorities 
have already indicated that 
they would like fo e jo b 
to another Frenchman, Phi. 
hppe Lagayette, but yesterday 

firmed it was planning to put 
«s own candidate forward 
Bonn has not named a candi- 

toubist Rates - banksETT " 


date official 


ter Tbeo Wai 
Horst Kdfaler 
country’s savi 
ment Howeve 
di cations th a t 
will not prove 
divisive as th 
nomination to 
foe ECB — j 
settled by a fr 
which gave t 
Dutchman Wi 
on the underS 
would step dm 


» f renen nor 
toreughhist 
The hint o 

une came wi 
i$ter Domi 
Kahn suggej 
could be ” 
°ver the EB 

over foe ECB 


Australia 
Austria 19.81 
Bolpiwn 56.09 
Canada ?tob 
Cyprus 0.831 
Danmark 1079 
Poland 8.645 
franco 9.430 


Germany 2.819 
Greece 493.48 
Hong Kong 10 33 
India 65.10 
Ireland 1.121 
Israel B.Os 
Haly 2.799 




“Waysia 6.40 
Malta 0.823 
Netherlands 3. 

Zealand 2 
Noway 11.79 
287.7* 
GSudl Arabia 8 
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Tennis 



SPORTS NEWS 13 


feet on clay 


Stephen Bieriey 

sees Britain’s No. 2 
sprint home in Rome 
as Rusedski slides 


T HB simplistic conclu- 
swn to be drawn from 
British results yester- 
m^flrst round 
me itaban Open was that 
Greg Rusedski Is not erne par- 
ticle of day nearer to fathom- 
“8 the mysteries of the red 
dirt whereas Tim Henman is 
learning last 

Rusedski, ranked No. 5 in 
pe world but scarcely in the 
top ioo on clay, lost 7-5, 7-6 to 
Bob dan Dlihrach of the Czech 
Republic, ranked No. 60, but 
Henman defeated Prance’s 
Fabrice- Santoro 6-1, 6-0. 

Just under three weeks qgt r 
Santoro pummelled the world 
No. 1 Pete Sampras 6-1, 6-1 in 
Monte Carlo. That particular 
perfor m a nce by Sampras was 
about on the same level as 
yesterday’s effort, or rather 

lack Of it, by the Fr enchman. 
This is not to decry ttu» 


quality of Henman’s play. He 
served weH constructed his 
rallies carefully and intelli- 
gently, and seized on San- 
toro's mistakes with ««t But 
his opponent; particularly in 
the second set, was barely in- 
terested and regularly gazed 
into the crowd as if to make 
the point. 

The word was out that last 
week, having reached the 
quarter-finals in Hamburg, 
where he bad to play three 
matches in quick succession 
because of the bad weather, 
Santoro said he was in no 
mood to play in Rome. It cer- 
tainly looked that way. 

At one point in the second 
set. When Henman drilled a 
drive-volley into Santoro’s 
body, the Frenc hman ranked 
No. 27 In the world spat his 
contempt and was spoken to 
by the umpire. 

Understandably. Henman 
was delighted with this con- 
clusive victory, his best on 
day. The British No. 2 had 
looked all at' sea in Monte 
Carlo, where be lost in the 
first round, and in Munich, 
where be went- out in. the 
eeoond,.but last week in Ham- 
burg he felt altogether more 
confident. 

Even though he lost in the 
second round to Morocco’s 
mercurial Hicham Arazi, who 
yesterday beat the Czech 
No. 2 seed Petr Korda 6-2, 6-4, 
Henman now believes the 


}ong hours of practice are at 
last paying dividends. 

“I had a real [sense ol] par- 
Pose against Arazi, although 
on the day he was better than 
said Henman yesterday. 
I ve been very realistic 
about my chances on day. 
which has taken the pressure 
offme. But today’s win was a 
very, very good one.” 

Henman next plays the win- 
ner of today’s match between 
Chile s M&rcelo Rios, the 
world No. 3 who beat him 6-2, 
4-6, 6-0 in the semi-finals of 
the Upton Championships in 
March, and the Italian wild- 
card entry Marzio MarteQL 
Since Key Blseayne, where he 
briefly became the No. 1, Rios 
has played only one match be- 
cause of an elbow injury. 

Rusedski began the clay 
season in high spirits but in 
four outings has managed 
only one win, against Spain's 
Emilio Alvarez in Hamburg 
last week. 

And Is he downhearted? 
Apparently not. "It’s not a big 
deal losing today," said the 
British No. 1. *T have been 
bitting file ball really well in 
practice and it’s just one or 
two points here and there pre- 
venting me winning ” 
Rusedski should indeed 
have beaten Uffhrach, having 
held a 5-3 teflrf hi a disjointed 
first set with his serve to fol- 
low. "It was a very big game," 
he admitted. 

Unfortunately his problems 
were largely self-inflicted, 
with a couple of double faults. 
Worse was to fellow at 5-5 
when he lost bis serve again. 
this time to love. 

Rusedski fought back obdu- 
rately in the second set but 
toiled to take any of his three 
set points, two in the tie- 
break. "When I needed to 
raise my game another level, I 
just couldn’t.” 

In truth Rusedski’s and 
Henman’s relative day-court 
prowess will be properly 
ganged at Roland Gams in 
two weeks’ time Hanman has 
never won a match at the 
French Open; Rusedski has 
won three and lost three. But 
yesterday Henman had the 
greater reason to be pleased. 

Thomas Master, a man who 
him nothing to learn on clay 
and. has twice won the title 
here, matte reports of 
hut thirtysamething ripriKiu* 
look greatly exaggerated by 
crushing Marcelo Filipp ini of 
Uruguay 8-1, 6-0, while the 
American Todd Martin came 
back strongly to beat the 
Spaniard Alberto Fortas 5-7, 
7-6, 6-4. 
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First down . .. Jennifer Capriati tolls to a straight-sets defeat in Berlin yesterday 


c£55,6ANDREAS ALTWEIN 


Capriati surrenders and runs 


W riw d Jtagoln D a i’fci 


J ENNIFER CAPRIATI 
harried away from the 
venue here before she 
could be called for interview 
yesterday after a first-round 
/tetent which put a large ques- 
tion mark next to her commit- 
ment and ability to mak» an- 
other comeback. 

The American seemed in al- 
most as much of a hurry to 
quit the court in the last four 
fretful games of a 6-3, 6-1 de- 
feat by Ta marine Tanasu- 
gara, daring which the 22- 
year-old former Olympic 
champion seemed unable to 
to recover from one or two 


touches of bad luck, or at 
least what sha rated bad calls. 

Ca priati 's career has sev- 
eral ttmfx; been dose to the 
precipice after problems 
which led to convictions for 
drug possession and shoplift- 
ing. But she won sympathy for 
her latest attempt to drag her- 
self up, and generated hope 10 
days ago with a creditable 
quarter-final display against 
Mar tina wingfa in Hamb urg. 

Now, however, an umpire’s 
overrule to the baseline 
judge’s signal of "in” to her 
backhand drive brought a 
limp service game which 
caused her to go 5-3 down, 
and a similar overrule at l-l 
and deuce in the second set 


triggered a double-fault, an- 
other break of serve and a 
calamitous collapse. 

Capriati’s mind seemed 
gone. She served two succes- 
sive double-faults to start her 
next service game, and was 
soon hitting ground strokes 
so Oat and last that they 
needed to defy the laws of 
geometry to land in. 

“I didn’t move as well as I 
expected or would have 
wanted,” Capriati admitted 
later — by phone — though 
she claimed it had been "a 
good match”. She added: "I 
am not the happiest but there 
was nothing I can do about 
that I was a little fatigued 
from the qualifying matches.” 


If so, that is remarkable. 
Capriati played only three 
sets in two qualifiers because 
<me opponent quit after only 
10 games. There is a prospect 
now of many more qualifying 
struggles because five of the 
six wild cards to which she is 
entitled have already been 
used. Next month's Wimble- 
don may be her last direct ac- 
ceptance for quite a while. 

Two weeks before defending 
her French Open title, Iva Ma- 
joli beat Fiance’s Anne-GaeDe 
Sidot 6-3, 6-2 and moved to 
within one win cf a likely 
quarterfinal with Hingis. The 
Croat’s win over Hingis in the 
1997 Roland Garros final was 
arguably the upset of last year. 


Racing 


Line to pass 


Oaks test 


Chris HmUm 



ZDNZGHT LINE, a 
best priced 9-2 
second favourite 
with the Tote for 
the Vodafone Oaks, attempts 
to consolidate her Epsom 
claims in this afternoon’s Mu- 
sidora Stakes at York. 

Henry Cecil, her trainer, 
has won the race seven times 
in the last 13 years, although 
only three — Diminuendo, 
Snow Bride and Reams of 
Verse — went on to win the 
Oaks. 

Midnight Line was an im- 
pressive winner of the Pretty 
PoBy Stakes at Newmarket 
recenty, scoring by eight 
lengths, when she looked to 
have improved for a test of 
s tamina 

Her chance at Epsom, how- 
ever, will hinge on whether 
the 1,000 Guineas winner 
Cape Verdi goes for the Oaks 
or the Derby and a decision 
about this is not expected 
until at least the end of this 
week. 

Material to this decision 
will be the performance of 
Cape Verdi’s stable compan- 
ion Bahr in today's race. 

Bahr was trained by Barry 
HiHs to win both her races as 
a juvenile before wintering In 
Dubai — where she worked 
with Cape Verdi — and join- 
ing Saeed bin Suroor. In the 
Washington Singer Stakes 
last season, she beat same 
useful colts Inducing City 
Honours, Godcjphin's Dante 
representative, and is very 
motto an unknown quantity. 

Midnight t.Itw struggled to 
beat Alignment, who makes 
ter reappearance here, by a 
short head at Goodwood last 
season, but had a lot more to 
spare over her in the Fffliea 
Mile at Ascot, although both 


were well beaten. Rather un- 
originally I Midnight 
Line (340) to win, but it may 
not be quite the formality it 
appears at first glance. - 

Rain in Yorkshire over tbe 
last day or so has eased 
ground originally forecast as 
good to firm and this will suit 
Smart Squall (235) in the 
Shepherd Trophy Handicap. 

A case can be made for 
most of tbe runners in the 
competitive GuObert Ofrex 
Rated Handicap over six 
furlongs. 

Sheltering Sky, whose win 
in a 29-runner handicap at 
Newmarket recently was 
boosted by the subsequent 
success of the runner-up EM 
Magic, is likely to go off 
favourite, but these sprint 
handicaps are always tight 


On last season’s form. 
Return Of Amin comes into 
the reckoning, having had a 
length to spare over Shelter- 
ing Sky at Newmarket in Oc- 
tober. He is now 61b better off 
with that rival, but on York 
form in June he may not beat 
Double Action (3.40), who 
has a 5lb pull for a neck 
beating. 

There is good news of the 
unraced two-year-old Bint 
ADayl (440), from the Mick 
Channon stable, who is 
napped to score first time out 
in the EBF Novice Fillies 
Stakes. 

At Redcar yesterday Jack 
Berry passed a great mile- 
stone in his training career 
when Red Charger gave him 
his 1,500th winner. 

Berry first took out a 
licence in 1969 and regularly 
rattles up huge totals. No one 
works harder than this tough, 
forma northern jump jockey, 
who celebrated in typical 
style by following up with An- 

apTTmai^ in thg rTaimgr 


Savill and Purves enter last round 


Peter Savin or 
Sir William Purves is 
to become the new chair- 
man of the British Horser- 
acing Board, following 
Lord Wake-ham’s resigna- 
tion In January, will be 
known today after the vote 
of nine BUB directors, 
writes Chris Hawkins. 

Savill, who has been the 
architect of the Board's fi- 
nancial plan which called 
for the Goverment to give 
raring substantially more 
from the £350 million a 
year it takes from betting 
duty, is generally regarded 
as the choice of the indus- 
try professionals, but be 


faces opposition fr o m the 
four Jockey Club nominees. 
Purves, a banker and for- 
mer chairman of the Royal 
Hong Kong Jockey Club, is 
the alternative candidate 
and Is thought to be fa- 
voured by Sir TOiamas PUk- 
ington, the senior steward, 
and other Jockey Club 
members David Sleff, 
Andrew Parker-Bowles and 
David Oldrey. 

The voting panel will be 
made up of Matthew Mo- 
Cloy, the chairman of the 
Industry Committee, Rhy- 
dian Morgan-Jones, John 
Sanderson, Angus Crlch- 
ton-Mlllar and Paul Locke. 
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Hereford National Hunt programme 
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Chelsea looking for 
bold statement from 



shy guy De Goey 


Martin Thorpe reports on the quiet giant 
of Stamford Bridge who has performed 
miracles just to get the Blues to Stockholm 


T HERE is a recurring 
theme to Chelsea's sea* 
son. It's not the dizzy- 
ing rotation of the 
strikers or the team’s incon- 
sistency in the league: this 
repeated pattern can be found 
in the match programme. 

Each edition canvasses a 
different Chelsea player on a 
number of topics, including 
his nomination for Save of the 
Month. One person beeps 
picking up the award. 

“Ed against Crystal Palace" 
— Dan Petrescu in Septem- 
ber. "Ed in training in Brati- 
slava" — Danny Granville in 
October. "Ed in the last min- 
ute against Newcastle” — 
Bernard Lambourde in Octo- 
ber. “Ed against Villa” — 
Frank Leboeuf in November. 
"Ed's save from Madar at 
Everton" — Paul Hughes in 
January. Jody Morris, Celes- 
tine Babayaro, Gustavo Foyet 
and Dmitri Kharine, Ed's 
main rival in goal, all agreed 
on “Ed's two saves in 
Vicenza**. 

In journalistic terms, this is 
where the programme com- 
piler might be tempted to cry, 
“Enough saves, Ed.” But 
given the vulnerability of 
Chelsea's defence, that is 
unlikely. 


Ed de Goey faces VfB Stutt- 
gart in tomorrow’s Cup Win- 
ners' Cup final In Stockholm 
knowing that the regular win- 
ner of Save of the Month wDl 
probably at some point be 
asked to save the day. 

His two saves in the semi- 
final first leg in Vicenza not 
only kept Chelsea in the game 
but also in the cup. The first 
was probably the best, as De 
Goey changed angles to block 
a ball that was going in. 

Seconds before the final 
whistle of the second leg, he 
once more kept his side in the 
tou rnamen t this Hrm» getting 
a touch on a low cross to pre- 
vent the ball falling to the fee t 
i of a Vlcen2a forward perfectly 
poised to wipe out Chelsea’s 
1 victory. 

As the final whistle blew, 
the Dutchman was buried 
under a pOe of thankful team- 
mates, a rare outpouring of 
affection for a goalkeeper who 
< has shown himself to be a 
loner since his £2JJ5 million 
arrival in the summer, and ill 
at ease ami d the clever-dick 
banter of an English dressing- 
room. 

But fit De Goey into a pair 
of goalkeeping gloves and he 
is more than at home, com- 
manding, cajoling, pulling off 


Zola trains as injury fears ease 


• IANFRANCO ZOLA, was 


VJ1 yesterday still sweating 
ou a place In Chelsea’s side 
for the Cup Winners* Cup 
final as he trained with the 
first team in an attempt to 
prove his full recovery 
from a groin strain, writes 
Martin Thorpe. 

Zola was given little 
chance of being fit for the 
culmination to Chelsea's 
season after picking up the 
injury 16 days ago, bat 
after intensive treatment in 
Italy he is more optimistic. 

“The injury seems to be 


okay,” he said. ‘It has im- 
proved a lot in the last few 
days and I am a bit more 
confident. I will see what 
happens.” 

Frank S inclair is almost 
certain to miss the match 
because of a calf strain, and 
a slight doubt remains over 
the inclusion of Graeme Le 
Saux, who was kicked on 
the calf against Blackburn. 

The Swedish FA has con- 
firmed that Stuttgart have 
sold 3.000 tickets for the 
finaL Chelsea are expecting 
to take 11.000 fens. 


reaction saves with an agility 
remarkable for someone wbio 
looks down from sftsin- 

"1 always wanted to be a 
goalkeeper — from foe age of 
six,” he says. -Although a 
Ruud Gullit signing from 
Feyenoond as years later, be 
has impressed enough to es- 
tablish himself as Chelsea's 
No. l goalkeeper under Gian- 
luca ViaUi despite the player- 
manager’s decision recently 
to' play Kharine in league 
games. 

That change was designed 
to test the Russian’s fitness 
after a long injury and before 
a possible summer sale, bat it 
left De Goey puzzled and 
disappointed. 

“The best thing for any 
player is to play every week," 
he says. “It is good for your- 
self; for your confidence, but 
the situation Is as it is and 
you can’t change it now.” 

However, he warns: "1 want 
to stay at Chelsea but after 
the final we will have to see 
what is going on." 

Another reason for consid- 
ering his future is to protect 
his position as No. 2 in the 
Holland squad, which is 
under threat- *Tve had con- 
versations with foe Dutch 
wwrii and fhniig h he ac- 
cepted the situation he is not 
happy with it We will have to 
wait to see what happens." 

De Goey is one of 12 foreign- 
ers in the Chelsea squad, and 
it is the presence of so many 
which the England full-back 
Graeme le Saux believes has 
been crucial in fuelling the 
side’s European run. 

Le Saux was a member of 
tbe Blackburn team who 
stumbled so embarrassingly 
in the Champions League two 
seasons ago. And now be real- 
ises why that happened. 

"Blackburn didn’t really 1 
prepare properly,” he says, j 
“Mirny of Chelsea’s foreigners 
have a wealth of experience 
in Europe and are ahle to 
adapt a team style or perfor- 
mance to the opposition, 
whereas Blackburn could not i 
do that" 

Whether that adaptability , 
will master Stuttgart remains 
to be seen. But if aH else fails, 
there is always De Goey. 
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McCann defiant at Jansen exit 


Sammer absence forces Vogts 
to recall veteran Matthaus 


DavkI Plummer 


T HE worst fears of Celt- 
ic's Ians were realised 
yesterday when Wim 
Jansen quit as head coach 
less than 48 hours after his 
side had won the Scottish 
Premier Division title. 

If the club’s stockmarket 
announcement was not unex- 
pected, its significance in 
Glasgow was immense: after 
living in the shadow of 
Rangers’ nine-year domina- 
tion, Celtic had finally 
regained the ascendancy only 
to lose their guiding Light be- 
fore the celebrations had 
subsided. 

The Dutchman finally 
ended weeks of speculation 
over his future by publicly 
announcing his departure 
just one year into his three- 
year contract and it seems 
certain that a breakdown of 
communication with Celtic’s 
general manager Jock Brown 
and also foe manag ing direc- 


tor Fergus McCann’s reluc- 
tance to match Rangers’ buy- 
ing power in the transfer mar- 
ket prompted him to exercise 
a getiout clause in his 
contract. 

Jansen, in Portugal prepar- 
ing for a friendly against 
Sporting Lisbon tonight, ad- 
mitted he had fallen out with 
foe senior management at 
parkhead. "I don’t want to 
comment too much but you 
can say I have bad different 
opinions than the manage- 
ment," he said. 

“I will return to Scotland 
after the match in Lisbon. I 
have a few things to sort out 
before going back to Holland. 

"I will then try to figure out 
what I will do next I haven't 
spoken to any dubs so I don’t 
know what foe future holds.” 
But McCann, who brought in 
Jansen to redace foe sacked 
Tommy Bums to general sur- 
prise last summer, insisted 
that no one individual was 
bigger than the club. 

He said: “Celtic has risen 


through adversity and has be- 
come stronger and stronger 
every season for foe last four 
years. I have no doubt this 
will continue next season as 
the dub moves onwards and 
upwards. 

“Many people said it was 
wrong to appoint a new coach 



Jansen . ■ . blowing out 


this time last year and there 
were headlines screaming 
criticism at foe appointment 
of Wim Jansen. But despite 
all foe noise, foe League and 
League Cup have been won 
and a 60.000-seat stadium will 
have 50,000 season-ticket 
holders. 

“All of this was not foe 
result of foe efforts of one sea- 
son, or of one man." 

Despite playing In two 
World Cup finals for Holland 
in the 1970s, Jansen was rela- 
tively unknown when he ar- 
rived at Parkhead but be has 
been a huge success in his 
first season in Scotland, win- 
ning foe Coca-Cola Cup in No- 
vember before finally wrest- 
ing foe championship away 
from Rangers with Saturday’s 
2-0 home win over St 
Johnstone. 

McCann hinted that Jan- 
sen’s decision to go public 
with his get-out clause may 
have played a part in the 
dub’s unwillingness to per- 
suade him to stay. 


B ERTI VOGTS, the Ger- 
many coach, has 


Dmany coach, has 
recalled the former captain 
Lothar MatthSus for next 
month’s World Cup finals. 
Matthaus, who at 37 is his 
country’s most-capped 
player, made foe last of his 
122 appearances in Decem- 
ber 1994 against Albania. 

He was dropped shortly 
before Enro 96 and 
promptly criticised Vogts, 
claiming that Jurgen Klins- 
mann bad lobbied to have 
him removed. Matthias's 
international career ap- 
peared to be over hat foe 
long-term absence of the in- 
jured Matthias Sammer has 
left foe crucial libero posi- 
tion open. 

Klinsmann succeeded 
Matthaus as Germany’s 
captain and last week 
agreed to end their long- 
running dispute — which 
dates back to the time they 
were together at Bayern 
Munich — for foe good of 
the national side. The 


Gross went back, on his 
word, claims Klinsmann 

J URGEN KLINSMANN has j Spurs. Berti, who was 
spoken out about his rift I pected to leave, said: 


Results 


Football 


J DRGEN KLINSMANN has 
spoken out about his rift 
with Christian Gross, claim- 
ing Tottenham's head coach 
reneged on an agreement to 
give the striker input into 
team affairs and tactics. 

The departing German said 
that he was told "more or less 
to shut up" by the coach and 
that be would not stay even if 
Gross were to leave — “too 
much has happened over the 
last couple of months; there 
were a lot of people involved-" 
Nicola Berti, though, is set to 
sign a two-year contract with 


Spurs. Berti, who was also ex- 
pected to leave, said: “We’re 
not far apart [on wagesj. The 
dub want me to stay." 

Jamie Redknapp, 24, has 
signed a new contract, be- 
lieved to be for five years, 
with Liverpool. “There was 
no hesitation." said foe Eng- 
land midfielder. 

Arsdne Wenger is C arlin g 
Manager of foe Year after Ar- 
senal's title win. Liverpool’s 
18-year-old Michael Owen, 
joint Premiership top scorer, 
won the player award, foe 
youngest to do so. 


FRBWOLTr Jamaica 3 Santos (Br) 2. 
AFRICAN CHAMPIONS' UAOUEl 
Sseoad raearf, Moaod toot Efflfls Sport- 
Mi du Sahel (Tim) i utaffi |K«n| 0 (agg: 
M; BMa woo 4-3 on pens). 

CAP Cim ih cd wl round, o oeowd bp 
Club SportW Stolen {Tun) 3 SO Arose 
(Ivory Coast) 1 C3-1). 


da (US) W Ft Frombwg (Aus) 6-7. 7-6. b-4; 
T Mmf i | Aid) td M Fiifo*ni (Urn) 5-1. 
6-0; T llaiamoi (GB) M F Saffloro |Fr) 6-1. 
6-0; C Moya tSp) M G Bunco (So) b-«. 
2-6, 0-2; M Ctnm (US) M A Macfradav 
(U*n 6-2. 4-6. 6-3: N fa ca de (Fr> K H 
Fromterg /Aus) 3-B 7-5, 6-3; M Hannan 
(Swe) M S Brufluera (Sp) 6-3. 1-0 ret H 
Anal (Mort M P Korda [C*> 6-3. 5-4. O 
Kaertea (BO bt C Costa ISp) 1-6.6~4.S-Z 
N lap nil (Ecu) bt G Poezi ft!) T-e. 6-4; 
NT Perrmbm ISA) bt L Arnold (Arg) 6-7. 
6 - 1 . _ 
WTA UNMAN OPHI I Berlin): Ffeet 


(17-17-.KXW)f); 6. Pittsburgh (16-20-.444. 
G90. Weed 1. San Diego (W23. U3. Pct639. 
GB0), 2. Son Froncteco 120-17-641 SX): 3. 
Los Angeles (18-18.600$); 4. Colorado 
(ir-2D-45O«0; 5. Aruana <0-28-623-15). 


Basketball 


BBUSOimf CLASSIC (Duluth. Georgia); 
leading M aaeraa (US unlaw sated): 
art T woods ML 67. 53. 72. STS J D Blake 
67. 68. 87, 70. *74 £ Toledo (lies) 86. 7b. 
66, 67; S Ftoscft 66. 71. 6BL 60. 2TB S 
Varplank 67. 74. 68. 66; S Giasson 88. J3. 
86.66; B Twroy 73. 69. 66, 67; J Huston 08. 
06. 71. 08; S Clnk B7. 71. 66, 73. 174 T 


WTA onUN OPSI (Berlin): ftp 
rsoadr U A V — t o (Van) ot Y Baaust 
(Indo) 6-4, 6-3: F U iChlna! Bt M Oremans 
(New) »-0. 6-a S Ma* <B) M N Sawa- 
nurtsu (Japan) 6-3. 6-2; J Hotafd-Oeea- 
oln (Fr) bt R Oragomlr (Bom) 2-6. 6-3. 7-6; 
■ Moled (Cro) 0t A-G Slow (Fr) 6-3. 6-2; M 
Qrzyfeovofca (Pol) M S Schmiodie (Ger) 
4-8. 7-5. 6-t; Of Serna (Sp/ 0t B Sebum- 
McCarthy (Nath) 6-3. 6-2; ■ I — dwa 
(Rus) bt J Lae (US) 7-5. 6-4; T T— 
am (Thai) M J CepnoH (US) 6-3. 8-1; A 
Rael (Fr) M F Perlettl IK) 6-1. 6-1; F 
latat (Arg) tit K Po (US) 6-4. 6-2 A Kaar- 
dww (Rus) bt R Bobkova (CZ) 6-2. B-1: 


NBAs Pla y aH o i Eas tern C o wt Oree o o i 

NOW York 107 Indiana 118 (ot Indiana lead 
3-11: Charlotte 80 Chicago 94 (Chicago 
lead 3-1). Western Cord erenow LA 
La* ere 112 Smote 100 (Lakon laad 3-1): 
Sen Antonio 73 Utah 82 (Utah toad 3-11. 


Cricket 


5 Cade (US) bt N Tawttt (Fr) 7-5. b-4 

ATP TOUR RAMUHOSi Top «h 1. P 


Team talk 

The independent news and reports service 

0930 16 86 + 


Arsenal 
Aston VWa 
Barnsley 
Sinn. City 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Brantford 
Burnley 
Celtic 
Chelsea 
Coventry City 
Crystal Palace 

Derby County 

Everton 

Fulham 


eo 

Hudd. Town 

74 ShsfflaJd United 

88 

61 

Ipswich Town 

75 Sheffield Wad. 

89 

62 

Leeds Untied 

76 Southampton 

96 

63 LelcesterCity 

77 %iura 

91 

64 

Lhmpool 

78 Stoke City 

92 

05 

Man. City 

70 Sunderland 

93 

66 

Man. United 

80 Watford 

58 

67 

Middlesbrough 

61 West Ham 

94 

68 

MflJwaS 

82 Wimbledon 

95 

69 

Newcastle Utd 

83 Wbtves 

96 

70 

71 

Norwich City 
Nottm. Forest 

86 WORLD CUP 

73 

OPR 

66 England 

97 

73 

Rangets 

87 Scotland 

98 

57 

Reading 

69 General 

99 
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71; S runes (Trie) 70. 80. 70. TV. S McRoy 
66, 66. 72.72; S Gump 70. 70. 08. 72. Moor 
zsa N Price (2*ml 73. 70. 69. 71. 


LPQATOOFHAMBNT (OW Hflekery. Tew 
neaseef. Laad to eHMI (UguMowi 

stated): 20C B Mucha 67. 89. 8* OAn- 
dread 65, 73. 67; N Lopez 66. 71. « J 
UdbacK (Par) 72. 63. 70 (Mudtt on 
2nd play-on note). 20B M Molten «. 70. 
57; J Fowoc 89. 70. 67; P Hura* 70. 66. 08, C 
Rgg-Currler 66. 68. Bfc R HBhemwion 
(Aus) 67. 63. n. 207 A Sorenstam (SW) 
73. 66. OK 0 Eggollng 71, W. 6* J W*tor 

70. ». 8K M Morrb 68. W. 71. 
Monaghan 72. 68, 68; L tOggm 7Z 68. 68; 
C JgftniWivFoftws 70. 70. 68; V Odegara 
60. 71, 68; C Monnmr (GB) 69, 71. « C 
Keen (Sure) 68.70. 68; B Iverson 72. 68. 70; 
0 Pepper 72. 64. 72. Otfcor OBl 209 S 
StrudMck n. 67. 71; L Fkireiougfi 71. 67. 

71. RIO C Dtenob 72. 67. 71. *1* H Dob- 
son 71. 71. TO J Moodte 71. 6B. 7& »» S 
Lowe 72. 68. 72. SIB K Marshall 69. 72. 7B. 
OOiF POUHDATXM IHIEJ1HATWHAL 
SCHOOLS THAN CHAMPIONSHIP 
RtUL rsuniwgdan): Fhwt w n* S2S 
South Africa. 3 SB England (XanKworth 
School), 291 Ireland fOungarwn Chrte- 
flan BraOMnl; Australia; New Zaoiand. 
294 Sweden. 237 France. 29B Wales 
[Yale Collage, wraxham); Notharianda. 
241 Scotland (Marr Col logo, Trton). 944 
Germany. ATS Hong Kang. 


ATP TOUR RAMUHOSi Top 20. 1. P 
Sampras (US) 3.77Spta: 2. P Korda (Cz) 
3A89; 3. M fttes (Chile) 1200: <£. P Radar 
(Aus) 3.190; S. G HusedsU 1GB) 3.094. a. Y 
KaWnfl uv (Ru*> ZS04: 7 J Bicomun 
(Swe) 1614; 8. A Corrot/a (Sp) 2.467: 9. C 
Kuerten (Br) 1364: W. K Kueera (Stuvah) 
StSuTlT n Kraiscea (Noth) 2.148; 12. C 
Moya (Sp) 1021; 13. A Bwasafegui (Sp) 
2,021; 1*4 u Chang (US) t JB7. IS. F Man- 
Ulla (So) 1.962; IB. C Ptafcno fFr| 1JM5; 17. 
T tfsmmt IG8) 1.0*7; lft T Ovwt (Sw«) 
1,777: 19. A Agosgl (US1 1^50: ». A Caste 
ISp) 1.729. 


THRBE-OAY MATCH (11.30): The Parfeai 
Worcestershire 238-3 (G A Hk* 124. O A 
Lcainardale 97 no) * Oxteid University. 
AON TMPHVt til r i itin LetceVaroblre 
176-7. Minor Counties 80 (Down 4-15). 
Leicestershire won by 98 runs (match 
reduced to 30 overs by weather). OW 
TraHenfc Lancashire 2S3-S (U WMWnson 
87, u E Harvey SBn o). NoanghamsWre 
181 (G Walton 831. Lancashire won by 92 
run*. Ttisidwyr MCC Young Cnchotera 
22D-9 IS 0 Wateh 74. A J Ciortw 59; Green- 
OoW 7-34. Sussex 221-4 (R K R 80 86. K 
GreenS sfd 61no|. Sussex won by six wfek- 
ots. Weal fawto te h. DerbwOOth CO 
Warwickshire 199 (Blanehrt 4-lij. Mid- 
dlesex 116 (Mionon 4-16). WarertOshira 
won by 83 runs. 


Tennis 


ATP HO CLAY CHAMPIONSHIP (Flor- 
ida!: FMI: a JSa (Aim) b! D Sangtsoettl 
(ID 7-5. 6-4. 

ATP TTALIAH OPBM (Rome): First 
nMA P Pe wte r (Bed Bt J Bforfcmen 
(Swe) 6-2. B-0. F Ctavet ISp) ts O Venue 
(TUB) 0-2. 6-*, B Wra t h (Or) « G Ho- 
sedoid (GB) 7-5. 7-fc H Kndteak (Noth) bt 
M PhiBppousata ( Auy 5-7. 7-8; B-1 i T Mar- 


Baseball 

AMWCAM LEAGUE) Tampa Bay 4 BolU- 
mwe 3: Kansas City 1 Bateon 3-. Umneaou 

D NT Yanaaea 7; OaWaild 3 CWeago WS 4; 

Seottn 3 Taranto 1: Anaheim 4 oaron z 
Tact S Ctevotetw a. H e wJUps- fas t» 1. 
NY Yanbeee [W54. L7. PcL774. GB0|; 2. 
Boson |2<-11-E86-2). X Banimore (10-17- 
B144): 4. Toramn {i6-2&-.44d-io* ): s, 
TomM Bay (14-20.412-1 flf). C a Hr te 1. 
CMvetend (W20. L15. PO-STI, G60j. 2- CM- 
cago WS (14-26-412-SC): 3. Mmiwoota (14- 
21-.40O6); 4. Kansas C<ty (M-22-3d&«f). 
5. DetraR f10-22-.3il«B Wan: l. Te»oa 
fwa LIS. Pet6S, OBOj; 2. Ahohoor :is- 
16-5*33). 3. SeatBb (IB-16- MCMX). 4. 
Oakland (15-20- 429-7). 

KATIOMAL LHAOUB Florida 2 LoS Ango- 
las 4: Atlanta 8 Son Dfogo S; Montreal 3 
Colorado 5; Philadelphia 7 Arizona 4. prrt»- 
burgh 3 Cthcmnati 4 (In 12i. Milwaukee 1 
Houston 7, Chicago Cuts 0 San Francisco 
2 P HW* ny Ucb v St Louts 
(doubtehoudfifl. StatWgm bsC 1. At- 
lanta (W26. LIT Pet. 703. GBO): 2, NY Men 
118-14-563^0. 3, Philadelphia (17-17-500- 
i*); < Montreal (1325 .371- 12). 4. Florida 
(13-24-551-13) Cent. o h I. Hoiclun (W22. 
L1& PCLR3. GBOL Z Milwaukee (13-15- 
558-affl: 3. Chicago CiXta (19-17- KB-aC); 
4. Cincinnati I16-18-.500-U); 5. St Louis 


Ice Hockey 

WORLD CHAMPlOmtBPi Tto Ugtete n 
readi Grara Or Germany 4 Italy 4. 

Sailing 

WHITBREAD ROUND THE WORLD 
RAC& Log 1. Tosnfai (U8) 
miles id finish. Z Mart Cup (Mon) 1.8 
nwtes behind leader: 3. EF Language 
(Swo) 373: 4. Innovation tCvoernw (Nor) 
60A s. EF Education (Swa) 711: 6. Brunet-- 
Sunergy (Neih) 96.4; 7. Swedish Match 
101.4. 6. S(9t Cut (OB) 1(33: x Ghessle 
Racing (US) 184A 

Evening Racing 

TOWCCSTER 

SJfO (*m)i 1. SHAHRAHI, A P McCoy 
(4-7 Fav); 2, Baarin J sa tes (6-1); 9, 
Aattewn Flans (9-1). 11 rsiv 8, IB. (M 
Prpei Tote: Cr.50; Cl JO. Cl JO. CIJZ Ouj) 
F. C3.71). Trio. C4.1Q- CSF: C4.61. NR: Bon 
Bowden. 6.18 (9b 1iOyd*> 1, MR 
POPFLITW, R Thornton (1V1); 3, br- 
Om Tmwpte (1V-2 Fav); 3, AnoHwr 
Cum a tty (8-1). 14 ran. 19. 5. (R Brather- 
Ua) Ton: (19.10: E33Q. Cl JO. CX20. Dual 
F: £37.00. rno- CISt .40. CSF: OZOB. TO- 
coat £494 £7. NFL Allegro Prince. BAM 
ran* 1, TVWUH, G Brfldtay (40-1); 2, 
fcaJptw-te (16-1); 3, Spwttde (13-2). 
8-11 Fav Hailstorm 14 ran. 13, & (G John- 
son Houghton) Tow £126.611; E23.60, C9.0O. 
Cl .30. Dust F: £995 20. CSF: ES*039 T.i» 
(3m 10: 1. UNON V, U fteftwds (5-1): 2. 
Beats Led (11-4 Fav): 3, Ftoo ay aw 
(7-1). 7 ran. a. 7. (Mrs sJorrtu Jones) Tote. 
C7.10: re hi C2.20 Dual F' 212.70. CSF: 
OB 06 74S (8m 101 1, KIHB OP THB 


Fixtures 


\£p 


The Guardian 


TuesdayM^if 


"I. . ,'S; : 


Rugby Union 


Dawson m 


Robert Armstrong 


E ngland are 

to ann ounce a ca P" 
tain to replace 
rence DaDa^io when 

they name fteir 32-man»3uad 
today for foe summer twff t£ 
the southern hemisP^®- 
Matt Dawson, Tony 
Neil Back and JiasonLeonara 
— provided he is fit — 
understood to fcnn foe foort 
list being considered by CU?® 
Woodward, the England 

coach- „ VT „ n 

Diprose, foe Saracens No. 8 

and. captain, has firmly estab- 
lished his leadership creden- 
tials In keeping foe London 
dub on course for a league 
qnri cup double. But Dawwn, 
foe Nortfaamptcm scrumrhali 
who had an excellent lions 
tour to South Africa last sim- 
mer, is thought to be the 
favourite, though his appoint- 
ment may depend on his Eng- 
land No. 9 rival Kyran 
Bracken remaining at home 
to attend to a shoulder injury- 
woodward. who will be 
without a dozen or so first- 
choice players because of in- 
juries and/or battle fatigue, 
could persevere with the new 
captain in next season’s inter- 
nationals, which include two 
World Cup play-offs, if foe 
new man succeeds In (he 
Tests against Australia, New 
Zealand (twice) and South Af- 
rica. DaUaglio, who requires 
shoulder surgery, has put his 
captaincy at risk by continu- 
ing to play for Wasps while 
appearing to rule himself out 
of tbe tour. 

The En gland coach may yet 
postpone foe naming of his 
cap tain until foe party files to 
Brisbane on May 27 to prepare 
for tbe opening Test against 
the Wallabies cm June 6. 

Leonard, a veteran of more 
than 60 internationals, has al- 


SwO«^ “?■ 

Je wSiwiXwSl 
less make a virtue not 
JSsityby promoting youfo 
Sawaiine fort^rcaps.fo 
players he has used rarely 
Sncehe be^me ooafolarf 
September. The &ct foathf 
hasrapped 31 pteyersfois 
e ppaerm may be seen asr astute 
planning rafoer foan m fo- 
ability to identify his oesi. 

pl ^^5g the likely beneficia- 
ries from England's selection 
shortfall are the hooker 
Dorian West, foe prop^WSl- 
Green, the lock Danny Grew- 
cock, foe flanker Ben Stun> 
Ham the scrum-half Scott 
Benton, the fly-half Alex 
wing , the foreequarters Jc» 
BaxmideQ and Tom Beim, ana 
foe fhll-badt Chris Catling. A 
handful of thirtysomethtogs 
are also standing by their 
telephones; the No. 8 Dean 
Rvan, the prop Victor Ubogu 
and foe wlng/fUll-back Ian 
Hunter could ail find a role. 

The rumour that Wood- 
ward has been quietly tap- 
pin g up Rob Andrew and 
Dean Richards was probably 
put into circulation by their 
agents, yet it should be borne 
in twirid that Andrew has 
been instrumental in taking 
Newcastle to the verge of tbe 
Premiership. As for Richards, 
allegedly retired, his is still' 
the name southern hemi- 
sphere forwards want to see' 
on an England teamsheet 


Dutch master. . . Edde Goey threw Chelsea a lifeline in Europe, photograph: stu forster 


striker, who played his 
final game for Tottenham 
on Saturday, said he last 
spoke to Matthaus "quite a 
while ago." 

He added: “There was 
just no relationship be- 
tween us. But if you are ap- 
proaching a big tourna- 
ment then you should 
forget about personal 
things and think about 
what is good for Germany.” 

Tbe Leeds striker Jimmy 
Floyd Hasselbaink was 
called up by Holland yester- 
day. The Surinam-born 26- 
year-old. who scored 22 
goals in his first Premier- 
ship season, described the 
news as the “crowning 
glory” of his career. 

Atletico Madrid con- 
firmed yesterday that Ar- 
rigo Sacchi. the former AC 
Milan and Italy coach, had 
signed a two-year contact 
with foe Spanish side. He 
takes over from Radomir 
Antic and will be Atletico’s 
2 1st coach in z l years. 




m 




l 


BUftRBN, R Wilkinson (108-30): 2, Parry 
mmm (7-4 Fowl: a. Brook fa (7-1) n 
ran. X. 10. (Mrs S Smith) Torn: E4 40. Cl JO. 
taxi. Cl 80. Dual F: C4 SO. Trio E14 00. 
CSF: CS JO. AtB S0r 1. Y OUMO 
DAUBMAN, T Etoy 0-4); 2, Tim Man 
(14-1); 9, Ttttrtjr fal om (7-21. 2-1 Far 
Combo 5 ran. X. 8 1* StrooterJTolo: O 40; 
C2n). rasa Dual F: CT 70. CSF E23 70. 
OUAOPOTi €44 £0 FtACSPOTi 032 SO 


WINDSOR 

(.05 (1*i «7ydl)> 1. VINOS 
— ABPVU.T Quinn (12-1V.3,Tbuto«af 
O r a toTH (11-2); 3, Swift (7-2 Far). 16 
ran. 1. nk. (M Ctnwinon) Tow El 51 00. 0 70. 
C 20. V SO Due) F CEO 00. Trio: £65 00 
CSF: 079.39 MO (1m 3f 13Syda> 1, 
COURT SHARCEF, W R Swlnbum (10-1): 
2, TlgteVo (12-1): 9, Kott^a CocPor 
120-1): ♦. Phantom Wwn (5-11. 9-2 Far 
fbvor Boot 20 run. 3S. % (R OicWn) Tour. 
1)15.90: £3 4tt £8.70. 0.20. Dual F; £225. 10. 
CSF. £124.44. Tricast £2.137 49. 7.00 «Ky 
1, RUOM, T SprMo (12-11. 2. Zeooo 
(33-1). 9, Jwntor tfafffe (5-1 Fav): 4, 
Oat* Shaw (10-U 33 ran. 3X. t 18 Pall- 
ing) To(to C19 ». £390. Cl6 10. Cl JO Dual 
F: C1.D48-50. Trio: 0697*0 CSF' £357.63. 
Tricast C2.103.ia NR: Jock Ruby. SurprraB 
Present 7 JO (1m 21 7yte)i 1=, BRAN- 
DON jack, l outran (it-?), stems 
RfDOE, Dm O'Nolll (14-1). 9, Shat*- 
toon* (5-1). 6-4 Fav Judicial Supremacy. 
10 IDA Otit IX <1 Balding. R Hannon) Tola: 
Brandon Jack £100. Stone Ridge £0.10; 
Brandon Jnck CJM, Storu -RWgu £5 DO 
n 70. Dual F: E47.6a Trio; £146.70. CSF; 
Brandon Jack. Stona Ridge €39 SO. Stone 
RldM, Brandon Jack £*4.22 NR. Qraona- 
wayBay &00 (W 10y«a> 1, TMUNDn 
DRA0OH, O Pot 1 1 Or ( 4-6 For); 2. Sorter 
Smme (B-1); 3, CM MM* (14-1). 7 ran. 
CL nk. (R Hannon) Toto £1.70; £1.00. 
£4.90 Dual F: £4.70 CSF- £7.96 SJ0 (1m 
W 7yda> i, KMUToaft, L Oettort 
(10-11 Far): 2, Wn l m i (*-»). 9, Crao* 
(29-1). M rjn. Nk, 3X (L Cumarit) Tote; 
£200. 0.20. 090. £4«. Dual F: £2.60. 
Trio: 0360 CSF; C2S6. 

QUADPOTi £16sa PUtCSPCTl £70.9a 






Football 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION^ 
Fir*! BM o M Tottenham » SouUtanWon 
(2.0; Whim Han LonoV, Araonal v West 
Ham (10). 

Rugby Union 

nUH HATWNAL iOAOUm Knot OHr- 

M a w Po ni ypoot v Now bridge (7 □); Rum- 
noy * AocrtlHcry (7. 15). 

Hockey 

COMMONWEALTH CHAU9NQB (WS 

Wlion Keynea). M a m England v Now 2oa- 
tand (6.30). Worn England r Australia 
(8 J01 




„ v . : » * 








LySk*-: 
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Playing to the crowd . . . the Sooth African all-rounder Shatm Pollock: (right) acclimatises in the Lard’s nets yesterday photograph.- frank bason 


Players renew call for 
two-tier championship 


DavtdHopps 


T HE gro undswell of sup- 
port for a two-divisional 
championship became 
Increasingly evident yester- 
day when the Profess i o n al 
Cricketers' Association en- 
thusiastically supported such 
a modernisation of the first- 
class game at an emergency 
general meeting • at 
Edghaston. 

Proposals far two divisions, 
with promotion and relega- 
tion, received two-thirds sup- 
port from England’s first- 
class players last September, 
only for the counties to vote 
to maintain the status QUO for 
a further three years. 

Since then the players’ en- 
thusiasm for a more competi- 
tive, if perilous, county struc- 
ture has hardened. With some 
postal votes still to be 
counted, about 80 per cent of 
players had voted in flavour. 

To suggest that, there is mG- 
itancy in the air might be 
overdoing it, but En gland's 
first-class -cricketers, once 


femoud^^draortbed^^is -the 
only "body more right-wing 
thaw their employers, have at 
least abandoned serfdom. 

The PCA voted by an even 
greater majority for the aboli- 
tion of the List 1 & List 2 reg- 
istration system. This limita- 
tion, clearly open to legal 
chaitenge, restricts counties 
to two contested transfers in 
any five-year period. 

Their proposal is a rational 
alternative to an aE-ont trans- 
fer system, namely that play- 
ers aged 26 or over should be 
granted freedom of movement 
at the end of their contracts. 
so guaranteeing that counties 
received some reward for the 
development of players. 

Counties voted 12-7 in 
September to retain the cham- 
pionship structure for a fur- 
ther three years, hut some 
claimed they did so only be- 
cause of a lack of detail about 
financial safeguards. Lord 
MacLaurin, the ECB chair- 
man, who vacillated before 
campaigning for two div- 
isions, "light be tempted into 
a renewed campaign. 


The PCA e x ec uti ve now has 
the mandate to discuss its 
proposals with ECB o ff icials. 
Matthew Fleming, the play- 
ers’ secretary, said: “We are 
both heading in roughly the 
same direction, but we seem 
to be going slightly faster and 
slightly further than the 
board might expect” 

Fleming also voiced the 
PCA’s desire to take some de- 
cisions about player welfare 
without always having to ask 
the board’s per m ission first 
Additional revenue would be 
used to train members for al- 
ternative employment and to 
set iq) a benevolent fimd. 

David Graven ey, whose po- 
sition in the PCA has been up- 
graded to . general secretary, 
said: “This is very close to 
our hearts, particularly after 
the death erf David Bairstow. 
We were helpless to act” 
Bairstow, the former Eng- 
land and Yorkshire wicket- 
keeper. was found banged at 
his home in January, after be- 
coming depressed at a succes- 
sion of personal, financial 
and health problems. 


Cup draw doubles 
The Oval interest 


S URREY’S home tie 

with fjTHiiBhin P in fh«» 

Benson and Hedges 
Cap is the highlight of the 
quarter-final draw made 
yesterday which led to 
Yorkshire being installed 
as favourites after their 
pairing with Durham. 

The Oval contest on May 
27 will be “like another 
one-day international” in 
quality and Intensity, ac- 
cording to Surrey's chief 
executive Paul Sheldon 
who added: “There could be 
as many as 20 inte r na t ional 
players on duty”. 

Surrey, who host the 
opening Texaco Trophy in- 
ternational against South 
Africa on May 21, can ex- 
pect another lucrative day 
when the quarter-final 
takes place less than a 
weds later. Their best mod- 
ern-day crowd for a knock- 
out tie is around 7,000 but 
that figure could be ex- 
ceeded as the likes of Alec 
Stewart, Adam Hollioake, 
Mike Atherton and Wasbn 
Akram do battle. 


Kent, Surrey's victims in 
last summer's B&H Cup 
final, travel to Leicester- 
shire whose chief executive 
David Coiner hopes their 
match attracts the televi- 
sion cameras to Grace 
Road. 

Yorkshire’s captain 
David By as warned his side 
against complacency after 
their home draw with Dur- 
ham. a side they routed by 
eight wickets in their final 
group match at Headingley 
on Saturday. 

“On paper they are the 
least dangerous of the sides 
left in the competition,” 
said Byas. “But they have 
knocked over some good 
teams to get this far, so 
we’ll have to be at our best 
and make sure that onr 
minds stay on the fob.” 

The other tie is at Lord’s 
between Middlesex and 
Essex, a repeat of a zonal 
match which Mark Ramp- 
rakash’s side won. 

Oiiflw Ifcil Ann Surrey v Lancashire; 


Leicestershire v Kent; Yorkshire v 
Durham; Mhftttesas v Essex. Uatctm to 
be piayea May 27. 


Motor Racing 

jjnked with Mercedes 


Alan Henry 


. MICHAEL ■ Scbuma- 
i/l Cher’s third place in 
VI the Spanish Grand 
ix, which und erlined his- 
rtus as -the -.greatest. -flap-, 
ala One driving talent since 
rrton fianria, baa inevitably 

died more speculation that 
s might- sw-itch to the 
ciareu-Mercedes team next 
asonor in 2000. 

On the Barcelona circuit 
lich he had. anticipated 
juld be one of the worst of 
e season for the new Fer- 
ri F300, the German double 
Hid champion again tten- 
istrated his remarkable 
flity to squeeze every ounce 


of potential from a less-than- 
competitive car. - 

Despite Ferrari's hopes of 
negotiating a long-term con- 
tract which would see Schu- 
macher remain with them 
until the end of his driving 
career, McLaren and Mer- 
cedes seem certain to bid for 
his services at some point 
over the next two seasons. 

Schumacher, 29,- came to 
nrominence as one of the Mer- 
cedes-Benz “babes”; with 
Heinz-Haxald Frentzen and 
Karl Wendiinger, he was one 
ofa group of pr omising young 
Germans who made , their 
names driving for the Mer- 
cedes sportscar racing team 
in the early 1990s. 

■ Clearly Mercedes would 


itkA nothing more than to 
have the best German driver 
in FI history carrying its 
colours into battle when its 
engines are powering the best 
cars in the business. 

Schumache r is believed to 
have a release clause which 
allows him to leave Ferrari at 
the end of this season, a year 
before the end' of his current 
contract, but only if he foils to 
finish among foe top three in 
the drivers’ championship. 
On what we have seen so far 
this season he is almost cer- 
tain to manag e at least third 
and might therefore stay with 
Ferrari for 1999. 

If that proves to be foe case, 
ex pec t -his move to M c L ar en- 
Mercedes to follow in 2000, as- 


suming of course that the cars 
keep their performance edge. 
Such timing would guarantee 
Mercedes the media limelight 
at a tim« when its key rival 
BMW will be starting a new 
eng ine partnership with 
Williams. 

What Schumacher’s arrival 
might mean for McLaren’s 
current drivers Mika Halt- 
klnen and David CouHhard — 
first and second respectively 
at foe Circuit de Catalunya on 
Sunday — continues to be a 
subject of frenzied debate in 
FI circles. Many observers 
feel that Coulthard might be 
vulnerable in such Circum- 
stances, btrt McLaren insiders 
believe Hakkinen would be 
likely to choose to leave 


rather than pair up with a 
new driver with such a repu- 
tation for dominating the 
teams for whom he drives. 

Elsewhere, rumours 
abound that Michael’s 
younger brother Ralf may 
leave Jordan-Mugen-Honda at 
the end of the season. The 
brothers’ business manager 
Wmi Weber is currently ex- 
ploring foe possibility of gain- 
ing him a seat in foe 1999 Wil- 
liams FI line-up, possibly at 
foe expense of Frentzen, the 
man who took Damon Hill’s 
drive at the end of 1996. 

“Ralf s option comes up for 
review in September," said 
Jordan's commercial man- 
ager Ian Phillips, “but I know 
nothing about these stories.” 



Sport in brief 

Ice Hockey 

The -Ayr Scottish Eagles and 

the Manchester Storm experi- 
enced contrasting fortunes 
tie tfeaw was made yes- 


fying round 
ivgs, to bo 
ifrsnd-away 

jjer-Decem- 

..L.MiH- ' - 


& only wOd- 
: Division D 


HTqfr ffF™* **• M 

[an champions BcBzano 

&yr, fog Superteague 


qylskn F. to tbeir first 
Me of European com- 
rtiAv hlav the Russian 


side Ak Bars Kazan. Ijtvinov 

Oxm. foe Czech Republic and 
foe German dub Mannheim. 

Hockey 

The world's outstanding 
woman player and foe best 
team are in action when Aly- 
son Annan plays for Austra- 
lia against England at Milton 
Keynes today and Thursday. 
writes Pot Rowley. England’s 
men also play New Zealand 
there on both days. 

Snooker 

A leading P^y^ is jmder- 
stood to have tested positive 
for marijuana but the WgiM 
Professional Billiards and 
Snooker Association said last 
aight: “No disdphnaryachra 
can be commenced until nom 
■samples' taken at any test 
ham unwed positive. It was 


anno unced last mon t h that 
Paul Hunter, the world No. 24, 
and Stephen Onnerod, the 
world No. 280, tested positive 
for marijuana last October. 

Sailing 

princess Anne named foe 
first of foe new boats for foe 
2000 BT Global Challenge, a 
72-footer designed by Rob 
Humphreys, in H a mb le yes- 
terday, unites Bob Fisher. 

Rugby League 

Hopes of a record Super 
Tioagna crowd for Friday's 
top-of-the-table dash between 
Leeds and Wigan have been 
dashed by safety officers. Tte 
capacity at Headingley, which 
hosted 40,175 for a league 
piq+i-h against Bradford in 
1947 was forther cut yester- 
day from 27,500 to only 18.000. 


Sailing 


III wind may be good for Smith 


Bob Fiahor 


ORE than 180 miles sepa- 
Jrated foe British stop- 
pers at the front and near foe 
back of the Whitbread Round 
foe World Race fleet yester- 
day after Lawrie Smith in 
Silk Cut lost a further 35 
mfiac hi six hours in the 
morning, but Paul Stand- 
bridge in Dermis Conner's To- 
shiba is entering a light-airs 
zone and some computer pre- 
dictions are tha t no more 
«mr» 10 mitog will Split foe 
pair In two days’ time. 

The westerlies that were 


helping the boats towards La 
Rochelle have lightened for 
the leaders es they approach 
a high-pressure wall in the 
eastern. North Atlantic. The 
fleet is spread over 150 miles 
north to south and where the 
boats attempt to penetrate the 
wall will be crucial to the out- 
come ofthls eighth leg. 

Silk Cut is in tiie north hut 
good wind was even farther 
north. Meanwhile Toshiba ted 
Merit Cup by 4.4 miles and 
the overall leader EF Lan- 
guage by 29, with Innovation 
Kvaemer in fourth hoping 
that her southerly approach 
would ultimately pay. 
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Cricket 

Tourists banking 
on Pollock genes 


Rob Steen hears arriving Sooth Africans 
brandish a new threat under an old name 


South 
ere pre- 
lie press 
in 1965 
the word on everyone's Ups 
was Pollocks. To wit Graeme 
and Peter, batting prodigy 
and ferocious fast bowler, 
who proceeded to beat Eng- 
land pretty much on their 
own. 

In the England and Wales 
Cricket Board conference 
room yesterday. Bob 
WooLmer warned that an- 
other Pollock had it in him to 
do the job on his tod. 

"He’s erne of foe best all- 
rounders since Garry 
Sobers,” asserted the South 
Africa coach, alluding to 
Shaun Pollock, Peter’s gan- 
gling, carrot-haired son. Was 
Woolmer really bracketing 
him with foe likes of Botham. 
Imran and Kapil Dev? “He's 
in that class, certainly. He’s 
fortunate to have his father 
and unde’s genes. I’ve seen 
him destroy attacks and bowl 
out the best batting side in 
fee world, Australia. 

“He’s a class batsman. Yon 
watch him and you thrnlr, 
■Blimey, this guy can bat at 
four’, teit we keep him at 
seven because he opens the 


bowling. He’s noi the worst 
fielder either. He wants to get 
into the slips but he's got too 
good an arm. 

“It’d be nice to see him and 
Allan [Donald] fire together 
for a change,” Woolmer 
added, alluding to foe feet 
that the new-ball pair rarely 
seem to be fit at the same 
time. “Shaun learned a lot in 
his summer at Warwickshire. 
He got a quality away- 
swlnger going; he knows 
what length to bowl here.” 

Hansie Cronje. a captain 
whose diplomacy would go 
down a treat with Lord Mac- 
Laurin — even if he was 
wearing a tracksuit top — 
made all the right noises. Yes, 
he and his compatriots had 
endured a strenuous winter 
— ll Tests and more than 
twice as many one-day inter- 
nationals in six months — but 
a recent 17-day furlough 
should have replenished the 
stocks. Yes. he’d seen 
snatches of England's Carib- 
bean venture but it would be 
“foolish to write them off". 
Yes, he expected Mike Ather- 
ton to open in foe Tests but 
“no, we don’t mind”. 

There was a touch of seren- 
dipity when attention turned 


to Makhaya Ntinl and Roger 
Telemachus. the black fast 
bowlers whose inclusion has 
been held up by South African 
whites as an example of exces- 
sive positive discrimination; at 
the time, the two young men 
were frolicking with a rugby 
ball at the Nursery End. 

In foe light of the Louis 
Luyt affair, wondered a tele- 
vision reporter addressing no 
one in particular, did South 
African cricket now feel an 
even greater responsibility to 
further the cause of multi- 
racial sport? Woolmer leapt 
in. “The word used in South 
Africa is noii-raciai,” he 
stressed, clearly at pains to 
disguise his irritation. 
"They’re very fine players in 
their own right.” Cronje 
picked up the baton: "Ntini 
and Telemachus are a great 
example to tbeir generation, 
role models for the youth of 
South Africa. If s not a case of 
picking a guy for his colour.” 

In one sense, colour may be 
precisely wbat the tourists 
lack. Donald apart, there are 
no marquee names, which 
may explain yesterday's an- 
nouncement that, whereas 
Thursday week’s opening 
Texaco Trophy game at The 
Oval has been sold out since 
January, tickets remain for 
both halves of the Roses 
double-header at Old Trafford 
and Headingley. 
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Andrew s men put the pressure back on Saracens 



Denying the 


pleasures 

of pettiness 



Jim White 


Victor vanquished . . . the Newcastle loose forward Richard Arnold, scorer of an Impressive try, reaches for the ball as he ushers Ubogu of Bath to the ground photograph: raoul oqcon 

Premiership Ones Newcastle 20 Bath 1 5 


Newcastle close on the title 


Robert Armstrong sees the Tynesiders 
triumph despite the loss of their captain 



IEWCA.STLE sur- 
I vived a tense, nerve- 
I jangling copXronta- 
Itlon with a highly 
combative Bath side, scoring 
two- tries and eking out a cru- 
cial victory that took them 
back to the top of the Premier- 
ship at the Gateshead Interna- 
tional Stadium last night. 

If the second-placed Sara- 
cens fell to defeat Northamp- 
ton in their fi na l game on 
Thursday, the Tyneside dub, 
who also have one game to 
came, at Harlequins next Sun- 
day. will be crowned league 
champions. 

It speaks volumes for New- 
castle's durable character 
that they ultimately managed 
to subdue Bath despite losing 
their inspirational captain. 
Dean Ryan, with concussion 
after only 10 minutes. The 
balance of Newcastle’s back 


row was seriously affected by 
Ryan’s early exit, which 
should not prevent him join- 
ing England’s tour to the 
southern hemisphere, but the 
substitute Peter Walton made 
a significant contribution 
with his brave defensive 
work when Bath applied 
heavy pressure in the closing 
minutes. 

The Bath forwards hit the 
rucks with pace and power, 
winning an early penalty for 
of&ide which Jon Callard 
rifled between the uprights in 
imperious style from 40 
metres and near the left 
touchline. 

However, the setback stung 
Newcastle into prompt retali- 
ation. When Gary Armstrong 
took possession after good 
work by Ryan and Pat ham. 
the Bath scrum-half Andy Ni- 
col was unable to put him on 


the ground and Tony Under- 
wood was presented with a 
dear run to the line. Rob An- 
drew’s conversion put the 
hosts 7-3 in front. 

Newcastle, though, suffered 
significant damage when 
Ryan was tackled hard by 
Ieuan Evans as he drove 
strongly down the left flank. 

A five-minute stoppage en- 
sued while the England No. 8 
received medical attention as 
he lay prostrate. When he 
finally got to his feet the 
groggy Ryan was helped to 
the dressing-room. Shortly 
afterwards be reemerged and 
tried to rejoin the game but 
the Newcastle doctor inter- 
vened and he returned to the 
dug-out. 

Bath took advantage or mo- 
mentary confusion in the 
Newcastle defence, cutting a 
swathe through the midfield 
and getting within 12 metres 
of the try-line before a knock- 
on by Martin Haag brought 
the move to a halt The Euro- 
pean champions continued to 


clear the ball from the rucks 
and move it wide at every op- 
portunity, testing the Newcas- 
tle cover with clever switches 
of direction and sudden miss- 
passes to Evans and Adedayo 
Adebayo. 

Callard reduced the deficit 
in tiie 24th minute with a su- 
perbly struck penalty goal 
from 40 metres after Newcas- 
tle killed the ball near the left 
touchline. Three minutes 
later the toll-back regained 
Bath the lead with his third 
penalty goal, a 35-metre effort 
which flew straight between 
the posts after Newcastle at- 
tempted to prevent release. 

In the closing minutes of 
the half Newcastle laid siege 
to the Bath line with a driving 
maul through a line-out in the 
left corner, quickly followed 
by an attacking scrum which 
enabled Andrew to exploit 
substantial space on the open 
side. The Newcastle fly-half 
moved the ball swiftly 
through the hands of don 
Wilkinson and Jim Naylor be- 


fore Lam set up k ruck from 
which Richard Arnold ex- 
ploded with impressive power 
to score to the right of the 
posts. Andrew's conversion 
kick gave Newcastle a 14-9 
half-time lead. 

Despite both sides' best en- 
deavours to create positive 
midfield momentum and keep 
their wings consistently in- 
volved, the greasy surface put 
a premium on surefooted 
running, causing the backs to 
flounder and deliver hurried 
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passes. After half-time, exces- 
sive tension tended to spoil 
Newcastle's more promising 
counter-attacks. 

Infringements gave Callard 
more opportunities to chip 
away at Newcastle’s lead, 
which he gratefully accepted 
with a couple of long-range 
penalty goals for a late tackle 
on Phil de Gian vine and off- 
side. The second of those 
scores put Bath ahead. 15-14, 
for the third time In the game 
but Newcastle soon regained 
the initiative, winning a pen- 
alty for a ruck offence inside 
Bath’s 22. Andrew goaled that 
one with alacrity and fol- 
lowed it with another, 
awarded for stamping, with 
seven minutes left 

NniMla TH** Underwood. Arnold. 

Andrew (2). PwiUa: 
Aftdraw (2). Mfa NwM— Callard (5). 


W— Lags: Naylor. WIHdnaon. Tall. 
Underwood: Andrew. Armstrong: 
Popplewell. Head ale. Van Zandvllet. 
Archer. Weir. Loin, Arnold. Ryan (capi). 
—O" Callard; Evans, do Gianviiis, 
Gascon. Adeoara; Perry. Nleol (cap!}; 
HUton. Regan. Lfcogu, Haag. Redman. 
nomaa, Brym, Peters. 

S Plorcy (Yorkshire). 


f »HER E were 40,000 de- 

I lirious souls inside 

1 Goodison Park on Sun- 

I day, leaping and ca- 
vorting and weeping. Several 
members of the crowd ap- 
peared to be offering up 
thanks to tiie Almighty, or at 
least His new representative 
on earth, Eileen Drewery. 

It was a fine sight as the 
final whistle blew. Apart from 
a City afXondon dealing room 
when the annual bonuses are 
announced, rarely can so 
many people gathered 
together in one place have 
lo ok ed so happy. Maybe that’s 
how they persuade young 
Merseysiders to become Ever- 
tnnisnK these days: on the 
promise of this sublime mo- 
ment of pleasure once a 
season. 

Across the rest of the 
country, however, as Everton 
conducted their annual great 
escape, football followers were 
less cheerfuL With most other 
issues settled, strange alle- 
giances were built for the final 
league weekend of the season 
among those who would 
otherwise expect to be neutraL 
Suddenly and unexpectedly, 
everyone became an honorary 
Bolton fan for the day. 

What large numbers of fol- 
lowers of other clubs wanted 
to see emanatfrigirom Good- 
ison was not pleasure. They 
wanted misery , mayhem 
and the promised security op- 
eration enfolding the chair- 
man Peter Johnson, the man 
held to blame by Evertonians 
for their club’s decline. 

How was it that Everton had 
become the least sympathetic 
dab in England? Why did 
people who never gave the 
dub a moment’s thought 
begin salivating with pleasure 
at the possibility of them plan- 
ning away days to the Manor 
Ground? 

Generally, just as institu- 
tions take their lead from the 
head, a dub’s broader appeal 
is afunction of its manager. 
Every one wanted Barnsley to 
succeed because Danny Wil- 
son was patently a good thing; 
much of Arsenal's popular 
surge from an admittedly low 
base this season has been 
thanks to Arsfaie Wenger’s 
thoughtful interventions; and 
on the other hand up in New- 
castle Kenny Dalglish, who 
cleariy graduated from the 
same public-relations acad- 


emy as Robin Cook, has been 
taking his dub in the opposite 
direction, shredding it of all 
those prissy notions ofpopa- 

i^TTty and fri endlin es s b uilt 
up under Kevin Keegan. 

But Howard Kendall cannot 
be the reason everyone 
wanted Everton’s season to 
end shaped like a pear- Hehas 
shown considerable dignity 
amid the mess ofhis third 

speii at the club. Particularly 
in those press appearances 
which have become common- 
place at Goodison. where he 
admits that sadly he had not 
managed to persuade yet an- 
other world-class player he 
was after to sign up and in- 
stead he had bought Don 
Hutchison. 

At the end of Sunday's game 
Kendall, decent as ever, said it 
wouldn’t happen again. He 


_ 

had learnt plenty in the past 10 
~ & said. The main les- 


months, he said. — 

son, presumably, being never 
p gnn to ignore the old adage 
about never going back. 

So if it wasn’t Kendall, what 
was it? RobLee joined the anti- 
Toffee conspiracy in his 
O narriism rnl rrmn las t week, a 
piece which will have ensured 
he receives a throaty welcome 
when he trots out next season 
at Goodison. It would be good 
for football and the Premier- 
stop, he suggested, if one of the 
big boys went down, thus 
showing that this league was 
unclosed shop. Many Ever- 
tonians will have felt it was a 
shame for such a proponent of 
democracy and openness that 
Lee didn’t manage to persuade 
his colleagues at St James' 
that Newcastle should do the 
decent thing. 


B UT though shrewd 
punters will already 
be placing their bets 
on a speedy return to 
the Nationwide in May 1999 
for this year’s promoted trio, 
fens don’t have the greater 
good of the game at heart 
when they form their petty 
prejudices. They wanted Ever- 
ton to godown for the simple 
pleasurable notions of seeing 
pomposity pricked, of seeing 
egg smeared over the features 
ofthe great and the good, of 
witnessing the mighty felling 
flat on their feces from a great 
height In short, this was all 
about those good olcbfash- 
ioned English characteristics 
of bitterness and envy. 

It was thus rather reassur- 
ing to hear the crowd at Stam- 
ford Bridge side-stepping 
such conventions and indicat- 
ing which side it was on in the 
Boltou-Everton bout When 
Gianluca Vialti scored the 
goal which relegated the Wan- 
derers, the Chelsea crowd 
broke into a loud, uninhibited 
and some might feel unneces- 
sary taunting ofthe under- 
dogs: "You’re going down, 
you’re going down.” 


Managerial malaise: Kendall still in the firing line at Goodison as Jansen walks away after Parkhead triumph 

Coach quits 
Celtic after 
winning title 


Everton mood unforgiving 


fan Boss 


H oward kendall 
preserved Everton’s 
Premiership status 
precariously but the 
effort may not have been 
enough to save his job. 

The manager will leave for 
a short holiday today feeing 
an uncertain future after 
being called before the 
Goodison board yesterday to 
explain how a Club of fiver- 
ton's stature avoided relega- 
tion merely on goal difference 
from Bolton. 

Kendall cut a jubilant 
though relieved figure on 
Sunday evening after a home 
l-l draw against Coventry 
had guaranteed —just — that 
Everton 's unbroken sequence 
among English football’s elite 
since 1954 would be extended, 
but the euphoria dissipated 
quickly yesterday. 

He spent more than an hour 
with the board at a meeting 


held at a secret location to 
avoid the threat of demonstra- 
tions by those supporters who 
feel sweeping changes must be 
made at a dub who have 
lurched from crisis to crisis In 
recent years. 

Several key Everton direc- 
tors, including some who sup- 
ported Kendall’s appointment 



Kendall. . . uncertain fixture 


10 months ago, are believed to 
be questioning whether he is 
the right man to lead the dub 
forward into a new, more ful- 
filling era. 

Although the chairman 

Peter Johnson would be loth to 
sanction the removal — by 
force or voluntarily — of a 
third manag er since he seized 
central four years ago, be is 
deeply concerned about an ap- 
parent lack of progress 
towards his proclaimed object 
of “a return to greatness”. 

After the shambolic events 
cf last summer, when Johnson 

could find no one to take over 

from Joe Rpyle. who bad left 
late in March.. Everton know 
feat if Kendall is to be replaced 
they must find a successor be- 
fore swinging fee axe. 

An already complex picture 
may become more confused 
soon wife fee departure of 
Kendall's assistant, Adrian 
Heath, who is wanted to man- 
age Sheffield United. 

It remains to be seen if 


Johnson himself wiU survive 
fee summer months. An esti- 
mated 10,000 supporters vocif- 
erously demanded he should 
stand down after Sunday's 
reprieve, and rumours of an 
attempt to oust him continue 
to circulate. 

Four Everton directors — 
Sir Philip Carte-, Arthur Aber- 
cromby. Bill Kenwright and 
Lord Grantthester, the grand- 
son ofthe late Sir John Moores 
— are believed to be consider- 
ing making J ohnson a formal 
offer for his 68 per cent share- 
holding. Anyone wanting to 
buy him out would probably 
need a fin a nc ial packag e worth 
at least £70 million. 

Johnson insists he wiU stay 
at the helm. "I said I wanted 
to make Everton great again,” 

be said, "and I am stfil com- 
mitted to achieving that” 

Everton’s veteran captain 
Dave Watson yesterday ap- 
plied for the vacant manage- 
rial post at bis former dub 
Norwich City. 


C eltic supporters 

reacted angrily last 

night to the departure of 
the club’ 8 head coach Wlm 
Jansen who resigned yes- 
terday only two days after 
his side had been crowned 
Scottish champions. 

The Dutchman exercised 
an option in his three-year 
contract to leave the dob 
after one season in which 
he also guided Ills team to a 
Coca-Cola Cup success. 

A breakdown in Jansen’s 
working relationship with 
the general manager Jock 
Brown and the managing 
director Fergus McCann 
appears to He at the root of 
the split which cat short 
fee celebrations of many of 
Celtic’s followers. 

“You can say I have had 
different opinions than the 
management,” Jansen said 
in Portugal yesterday. 
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‘You bought your own justice. The more you paid, die better 
justice you got. Hie detectives were always happy to oblige.’ 

Derek Cox, pornographer 
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Gua^ian Cro^word No 21,272 

Set by Rover 



Across 


1 BaB-girtswtxj mbs the trip? 

9 BamactaBffl, perhaps (7) 

10 ft could dear the baB (3-4) 

11 With character (9) 

12 What the gondoBer did wtth 
quiet song (5) 

13 Nobleman In PeariyKhg’s 
court (4) 

14 Meet her of great potential 

t«> 

19 Comedians making 8 Ng hit 
19 On safari, keeps at a distance 

W 

21 What Romulus caBed his 
guanfian constellation (5) 

22 Howagu*yranune3sfly?(9) 
2« Contemporary stage (7) 

39 Keep quiet about trip up 

raised waft (7) 


26 TJnberflne in novelist’s state 
Of repose CM) 

Down 


parson (15) 

2 Coleridge was one who 

gB-ST"’- 

“SHE! 

4 Outstandin g, like some one 

expecting too much? ( 7 ) 

5 Type of cultured Max. (g, 

6 Normal on Frank (15) 

7 Way out of the Maze? 

SAsphnerwhosepridrfsJw© 

18 

University (B) 

16 Religious te 
in church (6) 

IT Refuse, but put upchance to 

win something (4-3) 10 
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